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NO. I. 
Art. I.—SECLUSION. | 


Entire seclusion from the world, which consists in the 
loss of personal liberty and a restriction to very narrow limits 
of habitation, separate from every other, has been, of late, re- 
garded too much under one aspect. It is made to suggest 
continually, ideas of tyranny and revenge,—the subterranean 
dungeon, or “the deep,damp vault,” the tenantsof which are shut 
out from the light‘of day and from all converse with their fellow- 
men. History, and that not of dhe olden time alone, when each. 
baron’s castle had its keep, reveals too many examples of this. 
kind of imprisonment; and poetry and romance have added a 
deeper colouring and introduced additional details to the picture. 
But history also discloses the fact, that not only many individuals, 
but entire classes of men, at different times and in different 
countries, have voluntarily secluded themselves, to the extent of 
entire separation from the world and its inhabitants. They were 
moved to this act by a wish to do penance for their sins, or to 
resist temptation, or by a belief that they could purify themselves 
by a life of meditation and prayer. A little reflection, more- 
over, will soon convince us, even without historical precedent, 
that the best lessons for man’s guidance in his ever-difficult 
career, are obtained through seclusion, and the frame of mind 
and soul which it induces. 

_ We propose, in the following remarks, to exhibit the subject 
under some of its better, more encouraging, and, at the same 
time, truer aspects. In doing this, we shall not engage ina 
formal argument, and we may be found citing instances which 
are to be received, rather as proofs of the powerful influence 
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“and effects of the practice of seclusion, than as examples for 


general or literal imitation. Our object is, to enlarge the field 
of vision of those who are somewhat too prone to look upon 
the system of separate confinement, as the renovation, in a me- 
thodical shape, of antiquated cruelties; whereas, in fact, 
it has the sanction of sound precedent in former usages, and 
the general sense of mankind in its favour. A very short ex- 
cursion into the domain of literature and morals would suf- 
fice to open a right view, and dispel those prejudices so pre- 


. valent in certain quarters on this subject. Conviction, how- 


ever, can only ensue after an examination of the direct 
evidence furnished by the actual every-day workings of the 
modern system, in its present improved state,—as applied to 
penitentiary discipline. 

Although man, in society, is impelled to the most varied and 
vigorous exercise of all his faculties, and in it finds a field for 
the display of his greatest usefulness; yet, onthe other hand, it 
cannot be denied, that, in occasional seclusion and solitude, he 
acquires resolution to combat his erring propensities, and 
to bear himself with patience, and dignity under the wrongs 
inflicted upon him by his fellow-men. How many deeds of 
pith and moment; how many discoveries in science and the 
arts have been the fruit of prolonged solitary musings and 
study! We can only cease to be the creatures of external 
circumstances, and to be impelled by an almost irresistible 
necessity, by retiring, for a while, from the din and com- 
motion of the world, and by separating ourselves from the 
vast and clumsy, though perpetually moving machine, called 
society. Do we determine, within ourselves, to atone for in- 
juries done, or to strengthen generous resolves by the convic- 
tions of reason, we seek for the sustained will and the power in 
self-communing, removed from the gaze and speech of all our 
customary associates: we seclude ourselves from their flatter- 
ing counsel, or specious sophisms, and we shun the danger, also, 
of their misleading looks, and sometimes pernicious smiles,— 
worse even than spoken evil itself. _With mind and feelings 
thus sobered, and temptations removed, we can then invoke, in 
a becoming spirit, assistance from above, and receive the ten- 
der monitions of a judicious friend, the first of which would 
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never have been sought, and the second never listened to, in 
the company of vain and idle, not to say dissolute associates. 

Sleep is not more necessary for the renovation of the phy- 
sical and intellectual faculties of man, than seclusion is for a re- 
novation of his moral faculties, when worn down as they so 
constantly are, by attrition with the asperities and obliquities 
by which he is surrounded in the daily haunts of business or 
of pleasure. As, for procuring sleep, the usual exciters of the 
senses must be withheld; so, for resting our moral nature, 
there must be a withdrawal of the social excitements. The 
advice, of exclusion of light and of entire rest for in- 
flamed and over-tasked eyes, is not more imperative than 
that of entire seclusion from the world, and of quiescence of 
the over-excited propensities. Sometimes, the disorder in both 
cases is of temporary duration, and speedily removed; but if 
it has lasted so long as to become habitual, we must not anti- 
cipate so satisfactory a conclusion. To use the language of 
the medical faculty, the case is a chronic one, which calls 
for a long and skilful treatment. The heroical remedies, which 
might have been successful in the beginning, now fail or prove 
injurious in their effects. 

In many diseases of the physical man, a long time must 
elapse, so as to allow of almost a renewal of the organs, by the | 
removal of old and the deposition of new tissues, before health is 
restored. In the perturbations and disorders of the intellectual 
and moral nature, a long period must, in like manner, be passed, 
before we can hope to eradicate'the evil habits of which these dis- 
turbances are evidences and effects. There is one indispensable 
preliminary condition for the treatment of both these classes of 
morbid states,—viz., a removal of the primary and sustaining 
causes, as far as these depend on external and appreciable cir- 
cumstances. We would not think much of the professional 
skill of a physician, who contents himself with prescribing 
medicines to a person suffering from lead poisoning, but who 
fails to recommend his patient to withdraw from the manufac- 
tory in which he is in continual contact with the poison. Is 
there more wisdom in those who pretend to reform a crimi- 
nal, while allowing him to associate, in any fashion, with other 
criminals, and to imbibe, continually, the moral poison with 
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‘ 


which he is already grievously infected? It has been expres- 
sively, but somewhat quaintly observed, that “evil custom 
is a hook to the soul, and draws it whither the devil pleases.” 
A’ being under the influence of evil custom’ and its farther 
prolongation and strengthening into habit, has acquired so 
fixedly the particular direction in which he has been long 
pulled, that the mere withdrawal of the hook will not rectify 
him; and still less will it do so, if he be inspirited by others, 
also deformed after various fashions, to keep up, by mimic 
practice, his obliquity. é 

They who have voluntarily secluded themselves from the 
world, under the influence of religious feelings, may be divided 
into three classes :—1st, Hermits; 2d, Anchorites; 3d, Cceno- . 
bites. The first and second of these led a life of solitude and 
separation; with this difference, that, while hermits spent much 
of their time in the open air, anchorites passed their lives in 
cells, or sometimes in pits or caverns, from which they never 
removed. The ccenobites (from canobium, a convent), lived 
together on a common stock, secluded from the world in 
various degrees, according to the vow of their order. 

Under the first, or eremetical class, we may include the 
prophets and other holy men of the Old Testament, who loved 
to withdraw themselves, for long periods, from the business, 
and the bustle, and the wearisome formalities of the world, 
and to seek, in solitude and prayerful meditation, for the 
strength of will and the inspired knowledge by which they 
were able, when they re-appeared at the courts of kings, or in 
the crowded marts, to exhort, or to denounce, to promise bles- 
sings, or to threaten calamities. To this class belonged, also, 
John the Baptist, who, “ while he was in the wilderness, became 
the pattern of solitary and contemplative life, a school of virtue, 
and example of sanctity and singular austerity.” The Saviour 
himself used often to retire from all human society, to indulge 
in solitude and prayer. In the beautiful language of Jeremy 
Taylor: “It was solitude and retirement in which Jesus kept 
his vigils; the desert places heard him pray, in privacy he 
was born, in the wilderness he fed his thousands, upon a 
mountain, apart, he was transfigured, upon a mountain he 
died, and from a mountain he ascended to his Father: in 
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which retirements his devotion certainly did receive the 
advantages of convenient circumstances, and himself in such 
dispositions twice had the opportunities of glory.” 

At all times, they who wished to impart the appearance of a 

divine sanction to their mission, «s legislators or reformers, 
_ have deemed it necessary to practice seclusion for a season; 
some with a design of impressing the multitude with a belief 
in their sanctity, others with a sincere desire to meditate on 
their duties, and to prepare their minds for the great enter- 
prises which they were about to undertake. Numa Pompilius, 
retiring to the grotto of Egeria, and Mohammed, to the cave 
of Hera, are instances familiar to every reader. 

In the East, more particularly, amidst the successive changes 
of creeds in religion and philosophy, the belief that the Deity 
would be appeased by abstaining from the pleasures of life, 
and from the society of men, was always popular. Hence, 
even in the ages long before Christ, we read of the Gymnoso- 
phists, or recluses of India, who were found both among the 
followers of Brahma and of Fo, in the two sects of philoso- 
phers, Brachmans and Samamezans. So, also, in sacred history, 
we are told of the Nazarites among the Jews, in the time of 
Moses. The Essenes were of a later period. 

The early Christians, particularly those of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, furnished numerous examples of this form of de- 
votion, which found imitators, also, in Europe; but more in 
the southern than in the northern part of the continent. The 
retirement of the Gymnosophists from the world, their mode 
of life, entirely devoted to contemplation, even their rigid ob- 
servances and self-inflicted penances remind us forcibly of the 
first Christian recluses‘of Egypt. It is worthy of remark, in 
this place, that nearly all the systems of Grecian ethics were 
founded upon a belief of the necessity of man’s abstracting 
himself, in a certain sense, from the world and its concerns, in 
order to be able to live only for himself. “ Not only Plato, but 
Aristotle himself (the most practical of philosophers,) is in- 
clined to give to the life of retirement and meditation, devoted 
to internal energies, a decided preference over that of external 
exertion.” We cite this opinion, as a strong expression of the 
advantages of occasional seclusion, Lut not with a design to en- 
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force it as an advice for general adoption. Its author, Frede- 
rick Schlegel, very properly adds: “But even if we should be 
disposed to admit that the individual recluse may thus be fur- 
nished with a good opportunity of cultivating his own intellect, 
there is no question but the whole society must be a loser by the 
most cultivated intellects being withdrawn from its services.” 

The recluses of whom we are speaking, both Christian and 
heathen, were, in large numbers, anchorites, who passed their 
lives in cells, sometimes in pits or ‘caverns, from which they 
never removed. They were not, however, always solitary, 
though separate, for, at times, these persons fixed their habita- 
tions near each other. The cells were then called by the 
collective term of /aura: but their inmates always lived per- 
sonally separate. The Jaura must, therefore, be distinguished 
from the canobium or convent, in which latter, as already ob- 
served, the monks lived in society on a common stock. Some- 
times, indeed, the convent was surrounded with a laura, to 
which the more devout or the more idle of the monks might 
ultimately retire. This entire seclusion was occasivnally 
awarded as an honour to the most exemplary of the monkish 
brotherhood, in order to give them what was then deemed fit- 
ting opportunity for indulging in religious contemplations. 
Early in the seventh century, the councils began to lay down 
rules for the order of the anchorites. The canons on the sub- 
ject say: “‘ Those who affect to be anchorites, shall, first, for 
three years be confined to a cell in a monastery, and if, after 
this, they profess that they persist, let them be examined by 
the bishop or abbot, let them live one year at large, and if they 
still approve of their first choice, let them be confined to their 
cell, and not be permitted to go out of it, but by the consent 
and after the benediction of the bishop, in case of great neces- 
sity.”—See Encyclopedia Americana—Art. Anachorets. 

The cells in which the anchorites lived, were, according to 
some rules, only twelve feet square, of stone, with three win- 
dows. The door was locked upon the anchorite, and some- 
times it was walled up. Here he passed his time in self-im- 
posed mortifications, viz., eternal silence, heavy chains, severe 
flagellations, singing psalms in cold water during winter nights, 
&c. The cell which is said to have been occupied by 
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Dunstan, at Glastonbury, was not more than five feet long, two 
and a half feet broad, and barely the height of a man. 

Among the eminent men in the early history of the church, 
who led the life of an anchorite, for a term of years, we may 
mention Chrysostom and Augustine. The former retired to a 
mountain near Antioch, among the anchorites, who dwelt in 
that district. It would seem from the pleasing dgscription 
which he has given of their mode of life, that they read 
psalms and hymns at early morn, and attended mass during 
the day, in common; but that, with these exceptions, each 
passed the time in his separate cell, in reading the Scriptures, 
or in copying books. They never spoke to each other. After 
four years thus spent among these people, Chrysostom sought 
still greater seclusion, by dwelling in a cavern, where he re- 
mained two years without lying down. Such violent, self-im- 
posed penance was, however, happily interrupted by sickness, 
which forced him to return to Antioch, and to begin a career, 
in which his reputation for zeal, disinterested and devoted ser- 
vices and eloquence, shone pre-eminently. Augustine, after his 
conversion, or rather the reform in his life and character, 
secluded himself entirely from the world, and during this time, 
wrote many books, and prepared himself for baptism. His 
zeal for the monastic life was evinced by his founding monaste- 
ries for both monks and nuns in Africa. We need not detain 
the reader by more than a brief reference to the well known 
character of Augustine, the “Christian Cicero,” who, more 
than most preachers and theologians, knew how to touch the 
heart, by awakening the sinner to repentance and the penitent 
to hope. 

The third class of recluses, the Coenobites, or monks and 
nuns, will not delay us long. Similar consideraffons to those 
that influenced the anchorites, led these devotees to enter a 
monastery, that is, in the first period of monasticism. Retreat 
from the violence and corruption then almost universal, and 
avoidance of the temptations of the world, with encourage- 
ment from good example, and social prayer and other religious 
observances, were the motives and the objects of the first ten- 
ants of monasteries. But the social spirit is never at rest. 
When not benefiting, it injures. So soon as these retreats 
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were opened to the indolent, the ignorant, and the discontented, 
the forms of religion and opportunity for meditation, were in- 
capable of preventing the deteriorating influence of unworthy 
associates, and the contamination from daily intercourse of the 
inmates with each other. In the cases of the hermit and the 
anchorite, there was nothing to lower the lofty, although ideal 
standard ,of excellence ever present to their minds. They 
might be wrought up into undue enthusiasm, rapt in visions, 
or be victims to spiritual pride; but they were exempt from the 
meanness, the low and grovelling tastes, the crapulous indul- 
gences and other sensuality of the associated monks. The 
solitary recluse might perhaps return to the world, without 
much increased ability to escape its snares; the former tenants 
of the monastery would be, in no small proportion, willing 
scholars, if not adepts in its vices. 

The most favourable view of monasticism is, when we re- 
gard its external operations—as evinced in its eleemosynary 
spirit, its missionary services, in the conversion of the then hea- 
thenish German and Sclavonic people, and in its giving refuges 
for learning, and schools for agriculture. Like many other insti- 
tutions, it originated in the condition and wants of the people 
and the age; and these wants being relieved, and new forms 
of society created, it fell into decay, or when continued, it 
was diverted from its original purpose and gave rise to sad 
abuses. 

Notwithstanding the obvious benefits from, at least, tempo- 
rary seclusion, in its restoring an equable frame of mind to a 
person agitated by conflicting emotions, and subjected to an 
habitual indulgence of some mastering passion or debasing pro- 
pensity, few persons voluntarily place themselves under its 
sanitary influence. The forms may be gone through; but 
thorough self-communing, an introversion of the mental facul- 
ties, by which we scrutinize our motives and calmly scan the 
true character of our past relations with the world, must be 
obtained, for the most part, at the price of sickness and peril of 
life, it may be of deprivation of fortune, or of family and friends, 
—reputation dimmed and ambition disappointed. During 
this period of enforced seclusion, the captive, as he would call 
himself for the time being, has leisure, and after a while ac- 
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quires the ability and the will to review his former course of 
life ; and while he sees and admits his errors, his faults, and his 
vices—it may be, his crimes unwhipped of justice—he makes 
resolves to alter and amend, and not only to open a new path 
for the future, but to follow it up with determination and vigour. 
Many persons on re-entering the world have seemed to begin 
a new existence, and to have come out from their retire- 
ment with even more than renovated faculties. But for his 
wounds and the infirmities consequent on them, Ignatius Loyola 
would never have sought seclusion, nor have indulged in those 
meditations which ended in the establishment of the stupendous 
institution—the order of the Jesuits. To the unjust confine- 
ment of John Bunyan in a gaol, we are indebted for “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and the lessons of life in that matchless alle- 
gory. It was during an imprisonment of seven months that 
William Penn wrote his most acceptable work—* No Cross, 
No Crown.” 

In our commendations of seclusion from the world for a sea- 
son, we do not forget the opinion of the moralist, that solitude is 
the nurse of the prurient passions. Mere solitude without occu- 
pation, idleness in fact, in which revery takes the place of me- 
ditation, and the mind either becomes stagnant or continues 
under the dominion of the same infirmities from which it had 
suffered in the world, is not good. The temptations are withheld, 
but the desires are not extinct. With less definiteness of purpose, 
there is still a vague longing after the prohibited, although now 
unattainable, object. The frame of mind thus engendered 
leaves its possessor open to the impulses ef any formerly ex- 
cited propensity or sentiment; and, in cunning hands, the deluded 
being may be made the fanatical instrument of misrule, dis- 
order, and crime. Our advocacy of seclusion is not of a state 
of idle solitariness, of faculties at rest and unstrung, but of a state 
in which both the mind and body of the recluse are regularly 
and methodically exercised on useful objects, for definite and ap- 
proved purposes. He is in narrow limits, but then he is free 
from the temptations of evil company, and of evil example and 
suggestion. It is not enough, however, to stop short with 
the negative and the passive. In order to save him from repinings 
at his separation from the world and its pleasures, or from a de- 
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sire to resume its follies or take a share in its vices, he must 
have occupation in his new abode: he must be led into the 
path of religious meditation and exercises, and be encouraged 
by the voice of humane, if not friendly, monition, while a future, 
not without hope, is presented to his imagination and his faith. 
So far we have spoken of two kinds of seclusion: the one vo- 
luntary and self-imposed, after a regular method; the other com- 
pulsory, transient, and irregular. The first was not only adopted 
by prophets and other holy and good men in different ages, 
but it was carried out with a tenacity and frequently with an 
extreme of ascetic observances, which exceeded in severity of 
personal hardship any thing of the like nature imposed by lega] 
enactment, as a penalty for crime. The second kind of seclu- 
sion, or the compulsory, wears the appearance of punishment, 
although, in fact, its effects are for the most part salutary, and 
evince beneficent intention. The infliction of sickness and other 
sore distress is painful, as the means necessary for their removal 
are distasteful and irksome; but we do not arraign the wisdom 
of Providence who inflicts, nor the real benevoience of the phy- 
sician and other comforters, who administer their disagreeable 
remedies and sharp advice, on these occasions. The sufferer 
on the bed of sickness, or from the loss of family and other 
friends, or of fortune, after the first feeling of surprise has 
subsided, admits that the afflictive dispensations “ spring not 
from the dust,” but are ordained of God. It is not our wish 
on this occasion to sermonize, nor have we the vocation 
or aptitude for the task; but we need not apologize for in- 
troducing a summary of this view of the subject in the terse, 
though somewhat quaint, language of the learned and the 
logical Barrow, in his sermon “ On the Goodness of God.” 
“To afflict men (either some men singly or whole societies 
of men) may be sometimes expedient on several accounts; for 
vindicating the esteem and supporting the interest of goodness, 
which may, by impunity, be disgraced, endamaged, endan- 
gered; for the discrimination of good and evil men, in an ob- 
servable manner; for the encouragement and comfort of the 
good, the reduction and amendment of the bad ; for preventing 
the contagion and stopping the progress of iniquity, whereon 
greater guilts and worse mischiefs would ensue: it may be 
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necessary as sharp physic to cure public or private distempers; 
as an instrument of rousing us out of our painful lethargies; as 
that which may cause us better to understand ourselves, and 
more to remember God; as a ground of fearing God, and an 
inducement to believe his providence. For these and many 
such purposes, to bring on men things distasteful to some may 
be very requisite; nor doth the doing it anywise prejudice the 
truth of divine goodness, but rather confirms it, commends 
it, and advances its just esteem. It would be a fond indulgence, 
not a wise kindness; a cruel, rather than a loving pity, to deal 
otherwise.” 

Compulsory seclusion is clearly one of the means chosen by 
a benignant Deity for present affliction; but yet it is of subse- 
quent and lasting benefit to the afflicted. The same means arg 
used with similar intent and effects by parents in the education 
of their children. The State—people constituting a regularly 
organized community, speaking through written and published 
laws—has also recourse to the same means, with the additional 
obligation of protection of itself, as well as of chastisement of the 
offender. No sudden and violent punishment, which would in- 
dicate revenge rather than justice tempered with mercy, is in- 
flicted. The sufferings of the secluded criminal are not, any 
more than those of the bed-ridden sinner, destructive. They - 
are in both the effects of displeasure; not of displeasure intended 
for the destruction of the object, but for its amendment. The 
result hoped for from such wise and benign means is, ina great 
many instances, produced. But, on the other hand, corrections, 
whether inflicted by Providence or by the State, often fail to 
produce the desired salutary reform. Men are even sometimes 
hardened by rebukes. Solemn resolutions of reform are made, 
but in many cases their passions are only laid asleep, to use 
the language of Robert Hall, while their principles remain un- 
changed. The influence of the world, the long habit of crime 
is suspended, not destroyed. Their “goodness is as the 
morning cloud and as the early dew, which passeth away.” 

Let us not, then, expect, still less intolerantly exact, more 
from. our system than is obtained by the acknowledged 
teachings of Providence, and the chastisements which he wills 
for the correction and amendment of those who have sinned 
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against his laws. If we obtain greater success than by any 
other system of restraint, which has in view the double object of 
protecting society and reforming the criminal, we ought to be 
not only content but thankful. To hear some cavillers, one 
might suppose that the well-meant and well-contrived system 
of separate confinement ought to produce such a change in the 
entire nature of the culprit as to transform deformity into 
beauty, weakness into strength, imbecility into genius, and 
apathy into flaming zeal. Not thus are the lessons of life 
taught—not thus ought they to be expounded. There cannot 
be a promise made or contract entered into that the convict 
shall enjoy better health in his prison, and leave it, after the ex- 
piration of the period of confinement, with a more robust frame 
than the average of those classes of the community of which 
he was once, perhaps, an orderly member. A penitentiary, on 
the separate system, may be regarded as a school of reform 
and a house of industry; but it is not a gymnasium, nor even a 
model workshop, nor an institution for the restoration of the lost 
senses, and the recovery of the idiotic and the insane. It is not 
a retreat, where the meritorious find their reward; but a 
for their 





prison, where the wicked are put under restraint 
own good as well as for the safety of society. 
There are undoubted drawbacks to the beneficial discipline 
to which convicts are subjected by seclusion in penitentiaries, 
on the separate system. ‘These are chiefly owing to a change 
from an active and often out-door life to a sedentary and in- 
door life. But, the tendency to disease thus induced finds a 
parallel in the transitions to which large numbers of indi- 
viduals, including even members of the learned professions, 
are exposed. Every new mode of life, whether it be of bodily or 
of mental labour, is a severe tax upon the powers of endurance 
of the vital frame-work and constitution. The first period of 
professional life, particularly that of a clergyman or physician, 
as involving unaccustomed exposures and anxieties, is one in 
which the health suffers, and is at times entirely lost. Not only 
is the body enfeebled, but the mind also loses its energy ; and 
consumption quite frequently, and insanity on occasions, cut short 
the career of the youthful aspirants for fame and usefulness. 
Young persons of both sexes, who, coming fromthe country, take 


up their residence in town, as servants in private hcuses or 
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operatives in manufactories, pay a tax of low fever at first, 
and often of various chronic maladies afterwards. The con- 
verse change, from town to country, particularly to new and 
imperfectly cultivated regions, opens, as we all know, a wide 
door to sickness and mortality. With these facts before us, 
and the enumeration might be readily extended, (using the lan- 


guage of Dr. John Bell,) 


‘We may all properly ask ourselves and one another, 
whether that philanthropy is not romantic and extravagant, 
which should claim for criminals who have deeply injured 
society, and some of whom have cruelly taken away the lives 
of their fellow creatures, exemption from diseases to which so 
many classes of the community, from the most favoured and 
highly educated, down to those who are engaged in incessant 
and toilsome labour, are liable, and under which they fre- 
quently suffer.’’* 


As remarked by the same writer, 


“Criminals are patients who labour under a moral pesti- 
lence, for which they require seclusion, both to prevent the 
spread of the contagion of their example and influence, and to 
obtain their own care. They are entitled to our sympathy, 
but this does not imply that they should be guarantied, at all 
hazards, against inconveniences and even some suffering inci- 
dent to the treatment necessary for their cure; or that they 
should be allowed to hold intercourse with those out of doors, 
or with each other, by which the prohibited things are smug- 
gled in, and the original contagion kept up by the contamina- 
tion Stor numbers ; and in either case the treatment inter- 
rupted and rendered inefficient.” 

In fine, it may be said, with perfect truth, that methodical 
seclusion is fully justified by large historical precedents, de- 
rived from moral and religious precept and example; and that 
even the compulsory variety is selected by a benignant Creator. 
as a means of moral reform through affectionate chastisement. 
Harmonizing with the highest principles of ethics, and the 
moral constitution of man, seclusion, by a system of separate 
confinement, ought to be associated in the mind with whatever 
is practically kind and hopefully beneficent. Like every other 
scheme for amelioration and moral progress, it must be re- 
garded as more or less transitive, and open to the suggestions 
of practical science as well as of ever active benevolence. 





* Eclectic Journal of Medicine, June, 1845, Philadelphia. Editorial Remarks, 
entitled Influence of Prison Discipline on Health. 
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Art. I].—Mnr. Fietp on Prison Discipline.* 


We derive the following paper from the “ British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review” for October, 1848. It is pleasant to find a Journal 
of the deservedly high standing and weight which this one enjoys, giving, 
after adequate inquiry, a deliberate sanction to the “Separate System.” 
We might have incorporated the same sentiments into an original article, 
and in that case have excluded some of the reviewer’s opinions and 
statements to which we cannot yield our free assent; but we have thought 
it better, on the whole, to give the chaplain and his critic a clear course, 
and our readers a fair view of it.—Eps.] 


Ir might at first glance be doubted how far a work like that 
before us could afford fit subject-matter for a medical review. 
More mature reflection, however, will, we believe, make it 
evident to all, that, interwoven as the duties of the medical 

ractitioner are with the great cause of philanthropy in all its 
phases, still one of the more immediate and important connex- 
ions of our science with society is to be recognised in the active 
discharge of our duties, when alleviating the miseries of the 
unhappy inmates of gaols. 

In what does the great misery of imprisonment con- 
sist? Poor or imperfect diet—deprivation of accustomed 
exercise—deficient ventilation—exposure to cold and damp. 
Such, at least, were, until lately, the chief discomforts of pri- 
sons; and, to a greater or less extent, these physical evils are 
experienced in most of our modern establishments. Doubtless, 
under the separate system, mental anguish forms some part of 
the torture to which the criminal subjects himself; and it is 
only of late we have arrived at the important discovery, that 
in the assailable points of man’s physical nature we are to find 
the power, not only to punish, but to save. 

Every thing which interferes with the prisoner’s physical 
comfort is, of course, under the control of the medical officer; or, 
more justly speaking, he is held responsible for any evil arising 
from such causes. Mental discomforts, too, are early obtruded 
upon his notice, as subjects for hisanxious care and consideration. 

Nearly every thing, therefore, that distinguishes the prisoner 
from the free man, consists in the application of certain con- 
ditions to the former, which constitute objects of inquiry for 
the physician, and which cannot be advantageously entrusted 
to any one who has not enjoyed the advantage of a medical 
education. 





* Prison Discipline, and the Advantages of the Separate System of Imprison- 
ment. By the Rey. J. Prep, M. A., Chaplain to the County Gaol at Reading. 
Second Edition.—London, 1848. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 900. 
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The volumes before us are evidently from the hand of a fer- 
vent and benevolent man, and treat of the separate or cellular 
system of confinement; not only from the results of his own 
experience, but with the assistance of various documents 

rinted both in this country and abroad. 

Our author is the chaplain of Reading Gaol, which was the 
first county gaol in England constructed and regulated upon 
the improved system of separate confinement; the Government 
prison erected at Pentonville having served as its model. 

It may be as well to describe shortly the system of confine- 
ment distinguished as “separate ;” since much confusion has 
arisen from the presumption that the separation of prisoners 
one from another, must of necessity subject them to “solitary” 
confinement, a punishment, the effects of which were tried in 
America, where the most disastrous consequences were ob- 
served.* These evils are dilated upon by Mr. Field; and the 
distinction between separation and isolation is carefully drawn 
in an early part of his work. The great and important dis- 
tinction, then, between separate confinement and that total iso- 
lation now no longer practised in civilized countries, may be 
described as consisting in the former allowing free and unre- 
served communication on the part of every prisoner with the 
disciplined officers, schoolmasters, and trades’ instructors, and 
also with the governor and other superior officers of the estab- 
lishment, during their visits to the cells. Isolation, on the 
contrary, forbids all such intercourse, and even excludes the 
view of the human face from the sight of the prisoner during 
his imprisonment. 

Again, we have to make a distinction between the “separate” 
and another system of confinement known as the “silent” 
system ; inasmuch as separation, at a first view, might be con- 
sidered as of necessity involving silence on the part of the 
prisoner. The silent system (now carried on in perfection at 
the Coldbath-fields prison) admits of association of the prisoners 
in workshops during the daytime; but, notwithstanding this, 
no word is permitted to pass from one to the other, and any 
breach of this rule meets with severe and inevitable punish- 
ment. ‘The effects of association, therefore, provided the silent 
system is correctly carried out, can influence the mind only so 
far as the organ of sight is concerned; the great and important 
element of association, viz., intercourse by speech and ex- 
change of thought, being denied the prisoner. It thus appears 
clear that the separate system, psychologically and correctly 
speaking, possesses many advantages of association in which 
the silent system is deficient. 





* There is much misapprehension and positive error in respect to the extent and 
results of what is here called “ solitary confinement,” as tried in America. It is by 
no means worthy of the distinction which the reviewer gives it——Eps.] 
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It will be our object here more especially to direct attention 
to the medical history of the separate system; and to show 
how far it is proved by experience to demand attention or ap- 
probation as a safe mode of punishment, and one which, by 
comparison with the health and mortality of other prisonsy we 
are warranted in imposing on our fellow-beings. 

We have no satisfactory records of the state of health as 
observed among the prisoners first subjected to separation in 
this country. As early as 1781, a prison with separate cells 
was erected at Petworth; and about the same time a county 
penitentiary was built at Gloucester. ‘These buildings were 
not of sufficient size, however, for the increasing number of 
prisoners; and after a few years the cellular or separate Sys- 
tem was discontinued, as requiring too much room for the 
convenience of the establishments. It may be stated, that 
previous to 1781 nothing was known of the separate system; 
and it was many years before it was revived in America, after 
its disuse in this country. We find, however, that both France 
and America lay claim to the invention of this method of im- 
prisonment; but with no show of truth, so far as we can dis- 
cover. 

An experiment was made on separation at the Milbank Peni- 
tentiary, previous to the opening of the Pentonville prison; but 
the system was never carefully carried out. ‘The returns of 
the state of health, however, were not satisfactory ; and there 
was a prevalence of mental disease observed, which was attri- 
buted to separation by those deputed to w atch the experiment. 

In 1832, the British legislature determined on appointing a 
commission to inquire into the state of the American prisons: 
and in 1834, a most interesting report was addressed to the 
Secretary of State by William Craw ford, Esq.* Mr. Crawford 
visited the American prisons with a mind well prepared for the 
task, by laborious attention to the subject of prison discipline 
in England; and the consequence of his American inquiries 
was the erection of the prison at Pentonville. 

This institution, which may be considered the parent of the 
Reading and other gaols since completed on the separate sys- 
tem, was opened for the recepticn of prisoners in December. 
1842. In ~~ aay gg the Government proposed to put 
the separate system fairly to the test. The building was 
erected with ev ery attention to w armth, ventilation, and drain- 
age. The diet was to be liberal, the prisoners chosen as 
healthy as possible, and careful returns were to be made from 
time to time by the officers, and more especially by the super- 





* This gentleman died suddenly, while attending a meeting of the commis- - 
sioners for Pentonville prison. He was a most valuable member of that board ; 
and it is chiefly to his untiring resolution and able advocacy, that we are indebte« 
for the success of the separate system in this country. 
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intendent of the medical department. The term of imprison- 
ment was to be eighteen months. 

As a part of the subject more especially interesting to the 
medical reader, we will now proceed to consider the remarks 
of the author on the subject of diet, a question which unfortu- 
nately appears never to have met With that attention from the 
medical profession, which its great importance demands. It 
is true that the opinions of those immediately connected with 
penal and charitable institutions have occasionally been asked; 
but the inquiry, in its broader and more extended relations, has 
been intrusted to most incompetent hands; and while we are 
unwilling to find fault with the errors of the inquirer whose 
education never fitted him for his task, we cannot but view 
with a lively feeling of regret the waste of public money and 
valuable time which has been consequent on the employment 
of the incompetent, and on deliberations over their worse than 
useless reports. We trust the reader will not consider us to 
be trifling with an important subject, when we state that the 
worthy members of a great commission lately intrusted with 
the administration of a most important law, had it clearly 
proved that the best health and smallest mortality occurred 
when the cheapest diet was exhibited; that the smallest allow- 
ance of nourishment was most conducive to health; and al] 
this, too, while the richest diet under their consideration was 
one on which any member of the honourable board must have 
speedily emaciated. We have some difficulty in understanding 
how this could be done honestly. We know well, that incom- 
petent as the gentleman was who made the inquiry—totally 
ignorant as he was known to be of phy siology and other 
sciences necessary to the investigation, he still possesses some 
degree of natural capacity; and there are errors in his bee 
which a butcher or a baker would detect at a slance, and of 
which he himself can only have failed to be aware, thtouch 
most extraordinary carelessness. 

Mr. Field in his work says but little of diet; and it would 
have been far better had he said nothing. Unprofessional men 
are too liable to believe the physiological falsehoods which 
carry wonder in their train, to be competent judges of things 
medical; and we can trace in the following passages convic- 
tions imprinted on the worthy chaplain’s mind, which are 
plainly the offspring of early imbibed poor-law superstitions, 
and which would be most amusing to the better. informed, were 
it not for the sad reflection that they are adding force to mis- 
chievous opinions, already too forcibly impressed upon the vul- 
gar mind. Hear, then, our chaplain: 


“The various dietaries have been the subject of repeated discussion. 
“ Justice and humanity, although never re: ally opposed, have o n this ques- 
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honest labourer can hardly by industry obtain, and equal to that which the 
innocent pauper is allowed, might seem to encourage offences; on the other 
hand, to withhold a sufficiency, especially under a system of imprisonment 
which has a tendency to depress, would be inflicting an injury both present 
and permanent, and in all probability would prevent the efficacy of those 
means which now prove corrective. On the other hand, it must be observed 
that remorse and consequent depression is seldom lasting; and when it 
has given place to other feelings, certainly less food may be sufficient. 
Amidst difficulties of this kind, it is perhaps most safe to regulate the diet 
of convicts only with reference to health and as to quantity, irrespective cf 
punishment. If this principle be admitted, it may be a question whether 
the food itself should not be so coarse as, although perfectly wholesome, to 
prevent self-indulgence; so that the prisoner, instead of eating to excess, 
should rather, be induced to abstain from more than the calls of hunger 
require.” 


Why cannot Mr. Field take a more philanthropic and inde- 
pendent view, than that which would disgrace the ethics of a 
relieving-oflicer? Why does he not declare the reason why 
justice and humanity have on this question appeared at vari- 
ance ’—viz., that the question is a political one, and that hu- 
maunity tells us, not that we should feed the prisoner worse, but 
that we should feed the pauper better ;—while the honest Ja- 
bourer should feel that his hard toil will be surely crowned 
with those various blessings which are the products of the field, 
and the most obvious and immediate gifts of an all-merciful 
Father. This may not be the more immediately politic, but it 
is the correct and the practical view. The evil should be 
looked in the face, even though we cannot remove it; and if 
the prisoner is placed in punishment by the law, the law is 
bound to provide for his preservation in physical healih, not 
only in justice to the criminal, but as a sure mode of prevent- 
ing the production of an unhealthy convict population, which 
may be regarded as one of the most expensive burthens to the 
community at large. Doubtless we may here be met by the 
declaration, that the increased advantage to the labourer and 
pauper cannot be brought about. We believe that it can, and 
that it will; and even if it cannot, nothing will excuse the bar- 
barity of half starving a prisoner, because the state of our 
country inflicts corresponding misery on the poor. Keep the 
prisoner in health, while you strive to ameliorate the condition 
of the free. 

Here we are met with the assertion, that we induce crime 
y holding out a good prison diet as a temptation. Now let 
us consider the facts connected with this; let us look to the 
number of voluntary prisoners, and the conditions under which 
they appear as candidates for gruel and ox-head broth—these 
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these voluntary prisoners have been found quite as frequently, 
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diet has always been low, as in those gaols more favoured in 
that respect. ‘These voluntaries have never existed in large 
numbers at all; and, when we regard the whole convict popu- 
Jation, may indeed be said scarcely ever to have been met 
with. Yet to what importance have they arisen, how eagerly 
are their cases quoted, and how nauseously to the humane and 
philosophical mind are such instances adduced to defend the 
old system of wholesale murder, whichshas disgraced our gaols 
until within the last very few years! It is surprising that any 
one who has visited a gaol, can doubt that the irksomeness of 
confinement far outweighs the agrémens of the most choice 
prison diet, or that any thing but approaching starvation (or 
prominently marked moral insanity) can induce the free man 
to hug the chain. The little boys who come to prison to get 
more food, whose cases are quoted, form instances not uncom- 
monly met with among juvenile offenders. They make the 
best of their fate, and preiend to have gained an object, instead 
of incurred a punishment. How amus sed would t hey be, could 
they read the book before us. With regard to the statement 
that the remorse felt by the prisoner on first being subjected to 
discipline, requires that more food should be exhibited than 
need be given at subsequent stages of confinement, we can 
only state that such an idea is discountenanced by every phy- 
siological as well as common-sense view of the case; and it is 
too evident that our kind-hearted ¢ haplain has been cruelly de- 
ceived by cunning men, whose remorse has mainly cons sisted 
in the dev elopment of a remarkably improved appetite, which 
they have but ill concealed under a show of penitence. 

The exhibition of coarse food to prisoners, suggested by Mr. 
Tield in order to prevent gluttony, will too surely and obviously 
strike the minds of our medical readers, as the best means of 
creating dysenteric and other intestinal affections, to need re- 
mark here. 

Our author speaks of the great evil which~has resulted from 
feeding boys upon the Gov ernment Dietar y.—He calls it feed- 
ing in excess. This isa great pity, if true, but not nearly so 
horrible as the truth itself hi appens, until lately, to have been: 
for we can declare positively that in an institution in which the 
diet was considered ample, ; young boys, who have resided there 
from 21 to 34 years ins! tead ft growing, have absolutely lost 
in weight, and that, too, to the amount of some 4 or 5 lbs. each, 
In 17 per cent. of their number. 

These boys were from 7 to a years of age on admission. 
This state of things was lately remedied by the humane exer- 
tions of Sir James Graham, ‘A ahi: the public are also in- 
debted for a most admirable economical measure, in the institu- 
tion of a more liberal scale of diets for the prisons of England 
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health of the criminal population, will far exceed the imme- 
diate expenditure consequent on improved diet. We cannot 
leave this part of our subject without remarking upon what 
has probably been the great source of all these evils, and the 
probable parent of the prevailing opinion daily gaining strength, 
that the human body requires ventilation and drainage rather 
than food. 

Medical men have been too much biassed by the opinions of 
their masters. They have feared to place prison boards in a 
difficulty, by strong representations of evils, which could only 
be remedied by measures entailing great expense and infinite 
trouble on magistrates. 

But why should this deter? Why should not the medical 
attendant state his purely medical opinion, and do his best to 
prevent the urgency of the times from affecting the bearings 
of a great physiological problem, which, once worked out, as 
it admits of being in such a case, must stand as an immutable 
truth, unassailable by the quotations of the corn market, and 
pregnant with lasting benefits to the human race? The ques- 
tion of expediency and policy is for others; and had the sub- 
ject been so viewed by our prison officers, the government and 
magistracy might have had occasion long before this to hold 
in high esteem and regard a branch of prison service, which 
now by no means commands the respect it deserves. 

The important subject of health as regards comparison be- 
tween the sanitory condition of prisoners submitted to separate 
and associated confinement, is not entered upon at any length 
by the author; and we commend him for quoting the opinions 
of the medical officers of various establishments, rather than 
hazarding his own opinions, or drawing even what might ap- 
pear to him the most obvious conclusions from such facts as 
have come under his own immediate observation. This care- 
ful treatment of the subject, though it is but what we havea 
right to expect from an educated man anda gentleman, has 
still not always been met with in connexion with this matter; 
and we have now before us the reports of an important estab- 
lishment which shall be nameless, showing the workings of a 
meddlesome spirit, and an illiterate and illogical mind ; which 
we are sure will not be read by Mr. Field without a lively 
sense of honest indignation. 

There appears every probability, from what we have before 
us in the way of evidence, that separate imprisonment is far 
safer to health than any other plan of discipline. The facts 
adduced by the medical officers of the prisons of America and 
France, as well as those of England, are of a more striking 
character. From America we find the following evidence 
from a committee appointed by the State to visit the Eastern 
Penitentiary. 
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«¢ A comparison of the bills of mortality of the Eastern Penitentiary with 
those of several other prisons in the United States, show conclusively that 
the unbroken solitude of the Pennsylvania discipline does not injuriously 
ee the health of the convicts. At the Eastern Penitentiary the deaths 
are 2.5 per cent., at the Sing Sing prison 4 per cent., at Auburn 2 per cent., 
and so on; settling the question beyond the possibility of doubt, that as 


great a measure of health is preserved in the Pennsylvania prisons as in 
other prisons elsewhere.”’ 


The physician to the Eastern Penitentiary reports as follows: 


“The peculiar mode of confinement, so far from being injurious to the 
health of the convicts, is generally beneficial, and forms a decided improve- 


ment in this particular, over the modes of incarceration pursued in other 
prisons.” 


Dr. Coates, of Philadelphia, in a paper read a short time 
ago, before the American Philosophical Society, observes that 
“the average mortality of the white convicts in the Peniten- 
tiary was less than that of the white inhabitants of the city and 
liberties of Philadelphia.” 

MM. de Beaumont and De Tocqueville comparing their as- 
sociated French prisons with separate prisons generally, say: 
“With us one prisoner dies out of fourteen in the Maisons 
Centrales. In the penitentiaries of America there dies on an 
average one out of forty-nine.” 

Mr. Combe, who wrote against the separate system before he 
was personally acquainted w vith it, subsequently wrote as follows: 
“We visited a number of the male convicts who had been 
confined for periods varying from seventeen months to eight 
years; and their appearance did not indicate either bad health 
or mental depression.” 

Let us now look to the Reports of the Commissioners for 
Pentonville Prison, in which establishment the separate system 
has been carried on for upwards of five years; and we shall 
find that the mortality observed bears comparison with that ot 
persons chosen as healthy among the general population, viz. 
among the household cavalry. The mortality among thas 
troops has been from 18 to 15 per 1000; that of the prisoners 
at Pentonville 15.7 per 1000. It must be observed here that 
the prisoners are selected as healthy as possible for Pentonville; 
but coming as they do from an unhealthy population, it was 
hardly to be expected we should observe so close an approach 
to the health of selected troops, as that shown by the returns. 

The general unhealthiness of the criminal population may in 
all prob: ability be traced to two causes: Istly, the constant ex- 
posure e to general causes of disease while they are free; and, 

2dly, the bad diet and exposure in prison. The thief at liberty, 
especially in London, lives on the fat of the land. His passions 
are indulged to the fullest of their bent. He feels the control 
neither of physical nor moral influences. The flesh and the 
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spirit are alike free, and conscience drops the rein. Debauch- 
ery in every form exercises its pernicious influence on the 
frame. The heated and contaminated atmosphere of the gin- 
shop or the brothel instils its burning or enfeebling poison; ‘and 
irregularities of diet, in connexion with a weakened power of 
the assimilating organs, sow the seeds of those scrofulous and tu- 
bercular forms of disease, now universally acknowledged as pre- 
vailing among our prison population. In sucha condition, how 
heavily must confinement weigh upon the man, both morally 
and physically! The intellectual occupies, alas! too small a 
part of nature to require much consideration; but wherever it 
can be developed, there must we look for the antagonist power 
to support and preserve. 

Mental depression, that fertile source of disease, must early 
affect the imprisoned libertine. He who was the most free is 
now watched closely as a child; his every act canvassed ; his 
every look interpreted; while his demeanor is to be changed 
from the pertest daring to the most respectful submission; and 
all this under the fear of the black-hole or the lash. 

So much for the mental condition as productive of disease. 
Now let us look to physical conditions. Bad diet and the 
tread-wheel have more to answer for, than those who watch 
their immediate application need be aware of. It is not imme- 
diately, but more remotely, that the evils so inflicted show 
themselves in the frame. “Pulmonary phthisis is not always 
developed or produced by three or six months’ torture; and 
hard labour under insufficient diet produces its pernicious in- 
fluence on the organs connected with circulation, rather when 
the muscles are gaining their ordinary state, than during pe- 
riods of heavy exertion. 

We cannot be surprised, considering the sad combination of 
mental and physical evils which has until lately been presented 
by our prisons and houses of correction, that we have a crimi- 
nal population prone to tubercular scrofula in every form; and 
it is gratifying to observe the Pentonville prison maintain most 
excellent health, under disadvantages which must have produ- 
ced great mischief in any less favourably circumstanced insti- 
tution for the detention of convicts auriog a period of eighteen 
months. The examination which is carefully made at Penton- 
ville by Dr. Rees, though it may Hein i effect of enabling 
him to reject such cases as may show either general or auscul- 
tatory signs of phthisis, yet must of necessity fail to exclude 
from the prison many cases of#ne Ipient ¢ disease; and the more 
prone to phthisis the class under examination may be, the more 
frequently must such cases of incipient disease gain admission. 

We could have had no right, therefore, to expect such good 
health at Pentonville, as among troops made up of men who 
are selected from a healthy class of soc iety. ‘The comparison 
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quoted above speaks volumes both for the separate system and 
the arrangements of Pentonville prison. 

The precautions which have been taken at Pentonville in 
connexion with the subject of phthisis, to which we are about 
to allude, will, we wislteee, do much to reduce the number of 
cases of consumption among prisoners. An exciting cause 
has probably been removed, ‘and incipient cases will now, it is 
to be hoped, go through imprisonment without showing symp- 
toms of the disease. 

Our medical readers would do well to consult an able article 
which appeared some months ago in the “ Quarterly Review,” 


entitled “ Pentonville Prisoners,” from which Mr. Field makes 
the following extract: 


‘‘ Striking has been the diminution of consumptive cases, from attention 


to suspicions as to their origin. From the opening of the prison to the ter- 


mination of 1844, the annual mortality per 1000 from phthisis had amounted 
to 11.47. 


“The physician, Dr. Owen Rees, suspected that the dusty trades carried 
on in the cells might have added to the chances of death by this disease. 
In 1845, measures were taken to guard against the supposed cause; in 1346, 
only four cases per 1000 of consumption. occurred; and in 1847 (up to the 
20th of October), there has not been a single death from this terrible 


scourge.” 

Since Dr. Rees’s observations, the surgeon of Perth County 
Prison has drawn attention to this same cause for the produc- 
tion of pulmonary disease; and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that separate imprisonment will now be even less noxious 
than it has been to health, inasmuch as the greater part of the 
deaths have been from phthisis, and the custom of working in 
cells probably renders dusty trades more dangerous in separate 


than in associated prisons. As regards the physic al effects of 


the separate system observed at Reading, we will now quote 
the work before us: 


* But beyond all evidence hitherto adduced as to the general healthful- 
ness of separate imprisonment, that afforded by the records of the medica] 


officers of Reading Gaol, as showing a contrast between former systems of 


punishment and that recently adopted, i is most satisfactory. 
‘* The following table represents all the cases of criminals under medical 


treatment during ‘three successive years of the associated and separate sys- 
tem respectively : 





Prisoners assriciated. Prisone rs in Sep. 1. Con, 


i 
| Avera re | Average 
1240. | 1841. | 1842 


| ‘| 3 years. 1#45, | 1846. 1247. 











3 years. | 








_Number of prisoners . . . | 720|633 665) 672 | 683| 664 877) 741 





—_— 























Cases of slight indisposition | 372 337 345] 351 || 128/159 101! 129 
Infirmary cases...... 85; 86, 70| 80 || 8 8| 13; 10 
MME sis. eke es 157/423 415] 431 | 136) 167,114) 139 
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This is certainly most satisfactory. It may be remarked, 
however, that the years 1840-1-2 quoted for the associated 
system, were not nearly such healthy years as 1845-6-7 quoted 
for the separate system. This fact, however, does not disturb 
the conclusion; the advantage on the side of separate confine- 
ment being far too great to be materially aflected by such dif- 
ferences. 

On the whole, it now appears certain that separate confine- 
ment, so far as physical conditions are concerned, must be 
looked upon as by far the safest mode of imprisonment yet de- 
vised fgr the punishment of criminals. 

Let us now turn to the evidence before us respecting the. 
mental effects of separation; and we cannot fail to be struck 
with the extraordinary contradiction, which close attention to 
the subject has enabled prison officers to give to the very gene- 
rally prevailing opinicn, that separation is ‘produc tive of mental 
disease. The following is the report of a committee appointed 
in 1837 to inquire into ‘the discipline of the Eastern Penitenti- 


ary of Philadelphia. 


‘“ An objection sometimes urged against the Pennsylvania system of dis- 
cipline, is the supposed tendency of uninterrupted solitary seclusion to ‘de- 
throne reason and make wreck of the immortal mind.’ In this case, too, 
the committee had recourse to indisputable facts, and the veracity of recent 
evidence. A comparison of the registers of several *penitentiaries of the 
United States will demonstrate the position that the Pennsylvanian prison 
exhibits as few (if not fewer) cases of mental derangement as any similar 
institution; indeed, no instance of insanity has yet occurred in the Fastern 
Penitentiary, which has not been traced to causes wholly independent of or 


either anterior or posterior to confinement. 


In 1844, the Inspectors of the same prison state,— 


“The hazard of stultifying the mind has been regarded as a possible con- 
comitant of separate confinement with labour; the inspectors desire to re- 
cord their conviction in regard thereto, that no case has occurred within 
their knowledge where such effects have ever been produced.” 


Several other extracts might be made from the work before 
us, reporting evidence highly favourable to the separate system. 
Passages are also extracted by the author from the reports of 
the officers of American prisons on the silent system, viz., the 
Auburn and Sing Sing Prisons; which contain evidence that 
insanity is not unfrequently observed i in those institutions. To 
come nearer home, we find Mr. Perry, an inspector of prisons, 
reporting most favourably of separate confinement. He 
states— 


“The places of confinement in the Southern and Western districts are 
eighty in number; of which seven are conducted on the separate system. 
n-ne Peet Fone Sots Mepham ser, Is44, to 26th September, 1s 45, the daily 
average of prisoners in the whole eighty places was 4361; in the seven of 
the separate system it was 644. Thirty-seven prisoners were affected with 
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insanity, in nine of whum the symptoms first showed themselves during the 
period of their imprisonment; but of these nine not one occurred in the 
seven prisons on the separate system.” 


Dr. Owen Rees, in a Report to the Commissioners of the 
Pentonville Prison, makes the following remark, which bears 
strongly on this important subject; inasmuch as it refers to 
the general mental condition of the prisoners under his ob- 
servation: 


“There is a general improvement in manner and address, indicative of 
intellectual advancement, very strikingly shown among the prisoners who 
have been longest in confinement; and an increased alacrity and desire to 
excel in work is, in most cases, the early result of this system of confine- 
ment.” 


The recorded experience of Pentonville, as regards the sub- 
ject of Mind, is ably commented upon in the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” in the article above mentioned. It is there shown that 
the amount of insanity observed among the Pentonville pri- 
soners has been 1.48 per 1000; while it is 1.00 among the 
Dragoons in England, 1.43 among the troops in the Ionian 
Islands, 1.83 in Canada, 1.41 at Gibraltar; so that it may be 
fairly said that, the prisoner under separate confinement suf- 
fers about as much as the soldier on the choicest spots of the 
Mediterranean or in the bracing climate of Canada.” 

The above return evidently” refers exclusively to cases of 
severe mental disease, requiring removal to asylums. The 
Commissioners of Pentonville describe minor cases of mental 
affection as having occurred in their prison, and made the fol- 
lowing remark : 


“In many of the cases which occurred at Pentonville, the symptoms 
were no more than are frequently met with in private life, and were such 
as would probably have been overlooked, without that strict scrutiny to 
which the Pentonville prisoners have been subjected.” 


Sucn evidence as we have now quoted, is not only satisfac- 
tory as to the safety and advantages of the separate system, 
but it is most gratifying as the explanation of a fact for which 
we were at a loss to account, viz., the progress of the separate 
system in England, in spite of the efforis of most clamorous 
enemies. The friends of the system may be said to have re- 
mained silent; and even now that the good work is accom- 
plished, they have merely adduced their facts, with only such 
conclusions appended as even the most fastidious will be puz- 
zled to cavil at. This is a most encouraging instance, show- 
ing how the truth may possibly be obstructed, but never 
crushed : and that, however falsehood and error may obscure 
it, they act t only as fertilizers to a seed which must inevi- 
tably produce a ‘goodly and firmly-rooted tree. 

We feel that, in merely noticing as we have done those 
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parts of the work referring to the more medical bearings of 
this subject, we have done but scanty justice to the volumes of 
Mr. Field. It may be allowable, however, just shortly to state, 
as it cannot fail to be interesting to all, that the moral advance- 
ment of the separated prisoners under Mr. Field’s care has 
been most striking, and that the recommitments have been com- 
paratively few. 

Again, the Reports received by the Commissioners of Pen- 
tonville Prison from those who had charge of the convicts sub- 
sequently transported, have placed it beyond a doubt, that the 
separate discipline has produced a new class of men for 
our naval colonies, and a class much desired by the free 
colonial residents. Mr. Field gives also a most interesting ac- 
count of the prisons of France and Belgium, and other coun- 
tries less favoured by the impress of humanity. We cannot, 
however, forget the sickening account of the Bastile as among 
the curiosities of prison literature, and as rivalling the horrors 
of Russian and Italian brutality. 

It is worthy of remark, that the severity of this punishment 
by separation was much dreaded by the criminal population 
before the Pentonville Prison was opened; and the evidence 
which has since been afforded to that class by the experience 
of their fellows, who have been subjected to separation, has by 
no means lessened the terror which was first inspired by a 
theoretical view of the case. This has an important bearing 
on the question of diet; inasmuch as prisons conducted on this 
principle may be very safely endowed with sufficient and 
wholesome diet, without any fear of candidates presenting 
themselves for confinement. 

We mention this point as important, because it bears on the 
prejudices of those who are powerful, and not for any intrinsic 
importance which we ourselves are inclined to attribute to it. 
The fact will assume a value, according to the degree of anx- 
iety the reader may feel, lest our population should be tempted 
into crime by the superiority of our prison fare; a fear which, 
we are happy to find, may now be alleviated, even in the 
minds of the most sensative, by the application of the separate 
system. Mr. Stephens, Superintendent of Birmingham Police, 
deposes as follows on this subject: “Q. Have you much con- 
fidence in the effect of punishment in deterring people of the 
criminal class from committing offences !—A. By the separate 
system I think there is no question of it. Q. They dread it 
very much !—A. They do.” 

Captain Groves, Governor of Milbank Prison, says: “1 
think they look upon the confinement in Pentonville as a very 
severe confinement.” | 

Again, the Ordinary of Newgate deposes: “ The question 1s 
put to every prisoner who is committed to Newgate, whether 
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he chooses to be by himself or not, and we find that only one 
in one hundred chooses to be by himself.” 

We could not refrain from adverting to the question of diet 
in connexion with separation ; because it appears to us that 
the relation which that system of discipline bears to the gene- 
ral question has not been so fully considered as it deserves. 

In conclusion, we must congratulate our author on having 
laboured industriously and nobly in a noble cause. We do not 
agree with him in every thing, and more especially on the 
question of diet. In this respect, however, his opinions are 
countenanced, and we regret to say it, by many members of 
the medical profession ; who we believe, have fallen into error 
by having taken a low view, not only of the subject, but also 
of their own position as the high priests of Nature. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the separate system has 
already done much; and, under the guidance of such persons 
as Mr. Field, we may venture to entertain a hope that it is to 
become one of the most powerful instruments, which it has 
pleased the Almighty to place in the hands of men, for the re- 
formation of the fallen. 


—_———__- <> - 


Art. I]].—Penitentiary Habitations. 


(Under the above title, M. Levy, in his recent work on Public and Private Hy- 
giene,* gives a summary, which one of our young friends has had the kindness to 
translate for the Journal. We introduce it here, as belonging to the literature of 
the subject; but not with a view of indorsing all the statements of the author, the 
inaccuracy of some of which will be apparent to the intelligent reader.—Eps. |} 


Wuar their health demands may be drawn from the con- 
ditions which we have stated, [aeration, ventilation, warming, 
and lighting] what they are at present, statistics disclose. 
Our penitentiary establishments are, the prisons, the “central 
houses of confinement and correction, and the galleys. The 
law has committed the duty of w atching over the we "7 being 
of the prisoners, and of suppressing abuses which they might 
have to endure, to the care of the executive and judiciar Vy autho- 
rities. The prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, nik commisaries of 
police must visit, once a month, the prisons, and the houses of 
detention or of justice in their districts. Once a year, the prefect 
must visit all the individuals confined in his department; each 
magistrate once a month, and the president of assizes at each 
session. All these officers must transmit to the minister of 
justi ce the result of their observations. This repeated super- 
vision prevents or puts an end to flagrant abuses, and assures 
the maintenance of law; but it does not remedy the latent 





ri a * ° . . , rm ° ) 
* Traité d’Hygiene, Publique et Privée—Tomes 2. Paris, 1845. 
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causes of insalubrity, the secret and daily influences which 
prematurely destroy the life of the prisoners, when the law 
only inflicts upon them the privation of their liberty and their 
civil rights. ‘The prisons have undergone great amelioration ; 
nevertheless, they presented not long since, even in Paris, the 
centre of civilization, a startling proportion of mortality, ac- 
cording to Villermé. 

In 1815 to 1818. In 1819 to 1827. In 1815 to 1818. Tn 1819 to 1827. 
Grande-Force, 1 for 40.88 1 for 57.42 Ste. Pelagie, 1 for 24.48 1 for 48.50 
Madelonettes, 1 38.03 1 45.41 Bicetre, 1 18.75 1 26. 


Conciergerie, 1 32.06 1 45.41 St. Lazare, 1 1795 1 &. 
Petit-Force, 1 26.63 1 36.76 St. Denis, 1 3.97 1 5.64 


The mortality in the galleys and in central prisons has been 
estimated according to the official documents from 1822 to 
1837, by Chassinat. “The annual liabilities to death, being com- 
pared to | in a free life, rise to 3.48 for those confined in the 
galleys, and in the central prisons to 5.09 for the men, and 
3.59 for the women. 

In the galleys the greatest liabilities to death exist from the 
thirtieth to the fortieth year of age; the greatest mortality 
occurs during the first year of confinement. The mortality of 
those re-impr ‘isoned isto that of those i imprisoned for the first time 
as 77 to 183. Fewer murderers than robbers die, and the latter 
live longer than those convicted of rape; the proportion is as 116 
to 1386 and 160. As regards occupations, the maximum of mor- 
tality occurs among the inhabitants of the country, the agricul- 
turists, soldiers, marines, vagabonds, mendicants, and convicts 
who have exercised an active profession; then follow the liberal 
professions; the sedentary workmen, coming from the cities, 
are least liable to death : the ascending series for these classes is 
121, 180, 132, 147, 151. In the three galley-stations of Brest, 
Toulon, and Rochefort the mortality is in the ratio of 100, 
136, and 167. In these three it has, however, decreased: 
from 1822 to 1831 there was one death in 187; from 1831 to 
1837 the mortality was decreased to 1 in 150. 

In the central prisons the greatest liability to death is at the age 
of puberty; extreme old age is better off here than in the valleys S; 
the maximum of mortality occurs among the men during the 
second and third years—from the third to the seventh w ith the 
women. The mortality of those re-imprisoned and of those 
imprisoned for the first time is in the proportion of 176 to 206 
among the men, and 87 to 115 among the women. As it re- 
gards oce upations, the scale of mortality in them is the same 
in the central prisons as in the galleys; but with this dif- 
ference, that the least mortality occurs among the liberal 
professions. It varies also in different central prisons: in the 
prisons for men, the reports vary between the numbers 109 
and 112, given by Poissy and Melun, and the numbers 246 
and 284, by Gailion and Eysses ; in the prisons for women it 
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varies between the numbers 84 and 90, furnished by Loos and 
Fontevrault, and those of 158 and 198, given by Rennes and 
Limoges. In short, in the previously stated periods, from 1822 
tv 1831, and from 1881 to 18387, the mortality has decreased in 
the prisons for women, and increased in the prisons for men. 
The official statistics of ’rance, from 1831 to 1835, put down 
the number of deaths in our nineteen central prisons at 5,410, 
in a mean population of 80,045 imprisoned ; which yields the 
average of 6.75 in a hundred; that which was obtained by 
Monsieur Chassinat is 5.09 for the men. On the other hand, 
M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf, estimates the mortality of the 
poorer workmen in Paris at 1.57 in the hundred, (Ann. d’Hyg. 
Vol. III. p. 5); from which it appears that despite the ame- 
liorations realized in the penitentiary system, the ihpeiscned 
have to endure a much greater liability ‘of death. In 1829 M. 
Villermé estimated that captivity abridged life from 17 to 35 
years [35 to 17 years?]; M. Ch. Lucas assures us, that in the 
actual state of our central prisons, an imprisonment for ten years 
is equal to about five-sevenths of a sentence of death. (Theory of 
Imprisonment, Vol. III. p. 26.) Certain publicists do not trouble 
themselves about these results: M. de Tocqueville remarks 
that a prison is not a hospital, and that criminals are impri- 
soned, not for their accommodation or health, but for the pur- 
pose of punishing and reforming them. M. Moreau-Christophe 
goes even farther, and says: * All that one can or ought to 
expect of a prison is, that it does not actually kill the prisoner.’ 
In order to punish the criminal, to correct him, and prevent 
the repetition of crime, he hesitates not to attach to prisons the 
strongest chances of disease and death. ‘This doctrine ap- 
pears to us cruel, rather than just; it gives to legal chastise- 
ment the character of vengeance: we ought to procure for the 
prisoners the means of moral regeneration, which are to be in 
harmony with health and the preservation of life. 

There are two systems at present in vogue: Ist. The Penn- 
sylvania system, or cellular seclusion both day and night. 2d. 
The system of Aubur n, which enjoins cellular isolation at night, 
and work in common during the day, with obligation of abso- 
lute silence. The Swiss, the Belgians, the English, and the 
Scotch have adopted that species “of penitentiary reform, the 
first idea of which originated with a philosopher and a priest, 
Howard and A. Mabillon: but these countries have combined 
in different ways these two systems, the direct and complete 
application of which have so far only taken place in America. 
Universal silence, based on the system of Auburn, is observed 

vith difficulty: the reports presented by Messieurs Demetz, 
Cointlet, ~ awford, Livingston, and Benoiston, (Ann. d’Hyg 
January, 1844.) show that this law is every where eluded ; the 
mimic allen of the prisoners supplies the place of the voice, 
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deceives the most assiduous supervision, and propagates, with 
as much rapidity as speech, the evil thoughts which sprin 

up on their re-union. We are compelled to conclude with M. 
Moreau-Christophe, that where there is no individual separation 
there is necessarily collective corruption. Can we avoid this by 
grouping the prisoners inclasses? This modification has been 
adopted at Geneva: the prisoners are there separated into four 
divisions, which are differently treated as regards their food, the 
free disposal of their earnings, and the degree of liberty granted 
them during their hours of working, &c. By this method of 
graduated punishment, the prisoners, even the most criminal, 
may obtain, by conducting themselves well, their passage into 
better quarters. ‘Time has not yet decided upon the merits of 
this classification, so difficult to carry out in prisons more popu- 
Jous than those of Geneva. It is on the system of continued 
isolation, together with employment, that the partisans of peni- 
tentiary reform of the present day appear to rally. This reform 

cannot come fr om a w orkshop of prisoners. 

“There are,” says M. Benoiston, *‘only aversion and ha- 
tred for all law, all rule, all obedience. ‘Every thought is a 
thought of vice, of revolt, or evasion.” The life of seclusion 
can alone subdue the character of the criminal: it withdraws 
him from the desire of doing evil, and from the excitementof looks 
and gestures; he falls back upon himself, is disconcerted and 

cast dow n; the unhealthy excitement of his passions is sub- 
dued for want of nourishment: if he is not too much hardened, 
he will receive new impressions, and contrition will commence 
the reformation of his soul. But it has been urged, that this 
species of cellulation produces consumption, and destroys 
either reason or life. In the penitentiary of Philadelphia, [Cher- 
ry Hill,] Dr. Franklin Bache pointed out, from 1827 to 1836, 
16 cases of insanity. In Lausanne, from 1834 to 1[842, 31 
prisoners have lost their reason, (10 of these had evinced 
signs of this disease before their entrance into the penitentiary 3) 
but five had been deranged before their imprisonment, and 
ten others became so immediately after their separate con- 
finement, their cases deviating but little from the ec category 
of hallucination. (Dr. Verdeil.) In Geneva, from 1825 to 1836, 
there were 15 cases of insanity among 329 prisoners; many 
of those deranged had manifested, before their confinement, an 
evident predisposition to mental maladies. (Coindet.) These 
facts are not suflicient to settle the question of the influence 
of cellulation upon the preduction of insanity: the pub- 
lished reports do not agree upon the limits to be placed be- 
tween the cases belonging to and those not belonging to insan- 
ity; they have not e jually taken account of their mental state 
anterior to their imprisonment, &c. ‘There is the same want of 
definite eum upon the mortality attributed to the cellular 
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regimen: the inspectors at Cherry Hill, Philadelphia, estimate 
it at 24 per cent. from 1829 to 1837 the society at Boston at 
3, and at 2 in the eight establishments pursuing the system of 
Auburn ; itis 3 at Geneva, where the greatest number of pri- 
soners are put in solitary confinement, and the same also at 
Berne, where they are engaged in working the fields. ‘The 
variations in weight of the prisoners serve to show the modi- 
fications that their general nutrition undergoes under the influ- 
ence of the system to which they are subjected; the weight of 
the body is a simple fact, easy to estimate, perfectly measurable. 
The weights taken, as far as known at present, are those of the 
house of correction in Devizes, (England,) and of the peniten- 
tiary of Geneva. (Mare D’Espine.) At Devizes the penal regi- 
men consists in nocturnal isolation, and silent werk during the 
day: the weighings which have been made there show that 
this establishment fattens much more frequently than it emaci- 
ates its tenants. On the contrary, M. Mare d’Espine has 
proved, as well by the comparison of the mean weights, as by 
that of the number made thinner and the number made fatter, 
that the penitentiary regimen of Geneva exerts an emaciat- 
ing influence which is proportional to its severity. In the be- 

ginning it fattens more than it emaciates; this is because the 
prisoners have passed from the distresses of prosecution and 
sentence to a more equable and regular, though a more labori- 
ous life. In his researches, M. Mare d’Espine has attributed a 
part of this increase to the age [of the convicts.] As regards 
the seasons, he has noticed that the comparison of the augmenta- 
tions with the diminutions of weight is the same in summer as in 
winter.* The facts go no farther. It is probable, nevertheless, 
that the employment of continual ventilation in the cells, a portion 
of corporeal F ibour, a longer time for walking, frequent conver- 

sations of the prisoners with their authorised -advisers, their dis- 
tribution into sets according to the appropriation of their alimen- 
tary regimen, &c., would have a happy influence on their 
gen ieral health, and would permit the adoption of the only sys- 
tem which allows us to hope for the moral reform of the 
prisoner. Nevertheless, let no one flatter himself that he can 
make the chances of health and mortality equal in a free life 
and ina life of confinement. One cannot, with impunity restrict, 
within the close dimensions of a cell, the field of locomo- 
lion, a range of vision, and independence of action. 


4 


The privation « of air and of movement, added to that of 


liberty, makes life in a prison an unnatural one; the bandits, 
the criminals Saibe vagabonds who are imprisoned, 1 esemble 
the savage animals whic h have just passed into a state at cap- 
tivit Vy vs Vii olent CXCTCi ise, hazardous ent erprises, passions, 
orgies, due ‘es, and pleasure, follow solitude, cessation of mo- 


. eaten d’Ilygiene et de Medicine legale, t. 32, | p- 70. 
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fe ce tion, the prospect of punishment more or less prolonged, and 
ie te the pressure of fatality under the form of law. Ought we 
se then be surprised if among prisoners the diseases are of a 

a more severe character and the results more fatal? (Gaz. Med., 
A April, 1844.) Pulmonary consumption, above all, decimates 
vial them, without oar being able to refer this more particularly to 
sy the obligation of silence, or to the want of exercise in the open 





eta ts air, to the vices of solitude, or to the moral consumption of re- 

et gret, of ennui, and remorse. However carefully we may avoid 

345 ids the aggravation of legal punishment, we shall never be able, to 

Mi af reduce the number of deaths ina prison to the same number 

ap we as in a life of liberty ; and the question of public hygiene to 

TH ae which their reform gives rise, is convertible into the following 

ae He: proposition: Does the mean mortality of the cellular sy stem 

ae exceed that of the common prison and of the galleys? The 

" trials which are about to be made in France will furnish, in a 
oR few years, a solution of the problem. 


Art. 1V.—A Problem to Solve. 


THERE is reason to believe, that the darkest shades of the picture which 
is sketched below by a London journalist, might not be out of place ina 
representation of more than one city in the United States. He says: 


‘Tt is idle to talk of secular education—it is idle to talk of 
religious instruction, while the great mass of the people have 
no homes. How are we to teach, how are we to instruct: 
what can the school-master achieve, what the preacher, when 
the intellects which the one would elevate, and the hearts 
which the other would teach, are left to the cruel training of 
the streets! ‘Thousands and tens of thousands of our children 

Pp have no other education, no other Christianity, than the edu- 

cation and Christianity of the pavement. The hard flag-stones 
are their text-books; the foul gutter is their Pierian” spring. 
They lisp blasphemy and indecency ; ; they take God’s name in 
vain before they know the meaning of the words they utter. 
Savages in the midst of civilization, they are more irreclaim- 
able than the savages of the wild and the desert. It is the 
want of a home that has made them so. They are hardened, 
because from their very infancy they have been environed by 
indurating circumstances. Within the softening influences of 
domesticity it has never been theirs to abide. They have been 
turned adrift when scarcely able to walk unaided. Another 
infant has taken its place at the mother’s breast; and the child 
of two years has made acquaintance with the pavement. And 
so commences the out-of-door education, which fills our strects 
with profligate women and thieves. 
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Art. V.—-SHORT NCTICES. 


(1.) J” To ovr Reapers.—The Committee appointed by the Society, 
to take the editorial charge of the Journal, would make a few explanatory 
observations, both in justice to themselves and to their predecessors. 

They occupy their present position by an extension of the popular doc- 
trine of rotation in office. In their case, it is rotation in labour, also; the 
office bringing with itneither station nor emolument. Under such circum- 
stances, it will be readily understood, that the zeal with which a person or 
persons may engage ina task like the present one, cannot be long proof 
against the urgent and proper claims on his or their time and attention, in 
their regular business,—that by which they support themselves and their 
families. 3 

The editorial Committee are as much under the daily pressure of these 
claims, as the great majority of their fellow citizens; and hence the sin- 
cerity of their intentions, in accepting their present ottice will not be called 
in question. If their ability to discharge successfully its duties, were 
equally evident, they might look forward with more confidence to the result 
of their labours than they dare now entertain. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, they feel themselves bound, so long as they are intrusted with the 
charge of the Journal, to do their best in filling its pages with appropriate 
matter, and in bringing it out at the regular, stated periods. 

The recency of their appointment, and their desire to comply with the 
wish of the Society, that the first number of the new series of the Journal 
should be issued at the beginning of the year, have prevented the Com- 
mittee from collecting and arranging, for publication, various statements 
and incidents of home origin, relating to penitentiary reform and the 
causes and prevention of crime. ‘They may add, in conclusion, that they 
have already on hand, materials of a kindred character, illustrating the 
state of things abroad; but these are excluded from the present number by 
the narrow limits to which the Journal has of Jate been restricted. 


No. 2.— New Plan cf Prison Discipline 


é 
“ve 


We notice, in a cotemporary journal, that a new scheme of treating con- 
victs has been commended to some of our citizens by an English gentleman. 
? . . . . . . ° - 
Who expresses great faith in its feasibility and success. We have to be 


tha ‘ ta + . — ~~ £ ‘ : . 
rather cautious in our phraseology, for we can hardly suppose the idea of 
- - a & 


punishment, or even discipline, to be fairly involved in the plan, so far as 

the details have come to our knowledge. We all know that correction (or 

the making right what has been wrong) is one important desien of a peni- 

tentiary. Discipline (having for its leading idea ts > instructing and ; I- 
*)> ; : 
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lating of the ignorant and wayward) is another design ; but there is no such 
thing as punishment without the infliction of pain or suffering. Punish- 
ment may and should include both discipline and correction ; but there may 
be discipline and correction without punishment. For want of a due obser- 
vance of these distinctions, we may be betrayed or betray others into seri- 
ous mistakes. 

The new scheme of prison economy, as it may be called, is presented to 
the public as follows :— 


‘‘First—That the duration of sentences be measured by labour and good 
conduct combined, with a remuneration for time. 

“ Second—A proportion of work performed, according to the amount to be 
credited to the convict, and a moderate charge to be made for provisions 
and other supplies, and a moderate fine added for misconduct; and the clear 
surplus, afier all deductions, to count toward his liberation. Thus, by 
making him feel the burden of its maintenance, it is sought to place his fate 
in his own hands, at the same time training him in habits of prudent accu- 
mulation. 

‘“'Third—That in order to strengthen these mora] checks, the prisoners be 
distributed into small parties, with common interests, and that pains be taken 
to cultivate kindly and social feelings among them. 

“ Fourth—That when moral impulses are paitly established among them, 
they be confided in, and as little force pe-possible be used in governing 
them.” | 


We are not prepared, at this moment, to comment on any feature of this 
training process, though it obviously involves an entire revolution in the 
principles on which the penal system of all Christendom now rests. We 
may possibly advert to it hereafter. We cannot dismiss the subject, how- 
ever, without calling the attention of our readers for a moment to some of 
the views reported to have been expressed by the English gentleman, in 
introducing the new theory to public favour. 

He speaks of “the unhappy ones whom the eddies in the stream of 
Fate have left as outcasts upon its banks.” It will be a long time, we ap- 
prehend, before the sober-minded, intelligent citizens of these United States, 
will regard a man who makes spurious money, steals a horse, sets fire to a 
dwelling, robs a defenceless traveller, or commits wilful murder, as a poor 
shipwrecked mariner, who would gladly have pursued an honest voyage, 
but the winds and waves insisted upon throwing him on shore. The plain 
truth is, that he left the ship at the risk of his life, and swam ashore 
because he was weary or impatient of the regulations which were indis- 


pensable to the prosecution of the voyage, and regardless of the safety 
tied 


and comfort of the passengers and crew. Nor can any vessel be expected to 
ceive lim again till he is made to feel that suffering is inseparable from 
sin; and then, if he is disposed to cease from sinning, he may be released 


from suffering, and restored to the place which he voluntarily forfeited. 


rm tT 1" 


Che English reformer pleads, too, for “sanitary reform, education, religion, 


Te] : 
itiiy, more intelligent, 


~ 


—every thing that can tend to make men more hea 
more religious ;—in a word, every thing that tends to promote human hap- 


piness and welfare, physical and moral, is a proper agent in the prevention 
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of crime ; and until all these have been developed to their full extent and 
found to fail, we have no right to adopt the jargon so much in favour with 
some writers on this subject, and call punishment a ‘ necessary evil.’”” We 
presume no one will deny the virtue of the preventive measures above enu- 
merated; but whatever their inherent efficacy may be, so long as their em- 
ployment is entrusted to imperfect human beings, in a very imperfect state 
of society, it will be long before they are so fully developed as to make old- 
fashioned punishment an unnecessary evil. 

Our English friend boldly (we do not say how justly) charges upon so- 
ciety itself a large share (and * fate,” probably will take the rest) of the 
guilt. of those whom its laws punish ; 


*‘ See, said he, that unhappy criminal who now stands at the bar of earthly 
justice, awaiting with dogged and sullen obdurance the sentence which is 
about to pass the judge’s “lips. In his early years that poor wretch never 
knew the tender influence of a mother’s fostering care. His parents lived 
among the miserable haunts of poverty, and, debas sed and brutalized by the 
influence of vicious association, no kindly hand was stretched forth to rescue 
him from the contamination of evil company, &c. He trod that path of 
crime whose termination is in the felon’s dock, and now stands to receive 
the sentence from the State which receives a revenue from the dram-shops 
which wrought his ruin.” 


We cannot but regard this picture as quite fanciful, unless, indeed, the 
original may be found in the painter’s native Jand. In our country 
very rare thing indeed to find a man in the penitentiary to whom no kind 
hand was ever stretched forth, to rescue him from the contamination of evi! 
company. In all the weary walks of Christian visitors, tract distributors, 
Sunday-school teachers, friends of temperance, and ministers of religion, it 
is scarcely credible that such a statement can be truly made of one oat i 


~ 


hundred of those who stand in the “felon’s dock.’ Their own lips will a 


most always confess si sometimes, we trust, with an honest and pet 


sorrow) that they have deliberately spurned every restraint which the good 
will of others would a imposed upon them, perversely turned their backs 


on the means of instruction and safety, and voluntarily plunged into th 


, “oa nt VWWy74) ¢ 23371) ' +) 47 ‘ [ry thie ran’ Ae 
dark abyss of pollution and guilt. We do not say that for this or any othe: 


cause we are to diminish aught of our sympathy for them, or of our efforts to 
! 


restore them from the deepest degradation in which any of them are ever 


found. That we are not where they are, we owe not to fate nor to acci- 


dental circumstances, but to the restraining grace and kind providence of 


our heavenly Father. But to relicve them of the burden of guilt by casting 


it on the nevlects or inconsistencies of society, 1s grievously to wrong so- 


D>* - N . oS 


clety, Without subtracting a tittle from the actual and conscious ifl- 


the criminal. 

**Or glance,” he says, “at that diseased and bloated female, in whos 
features it is almost impossible to trace the lin 
she was a young and gentle girl, the pride of a happy home, the darling of 


her parents’ hearts. In a moment of too trusting or confiden ce, 


maments of Woman: one 


? ye 


7 
she erred, she 


was betrayed, and from that hour the gates of hope ye were closed against her, 
and the world frowned upon her as an eternal cutcast from society—while 
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the virtuous Cynics who barred to her the door of return to virtue, welcom- 
ed to their hearths the villain who had caused her ruin.” 


All this may be so, but there are thousands and tens of thousands in hum- 
ble life, and in the daily endurance of pinching want, who are tempted but 
not betrayed—who see the serpent among the flowers and fly, while others 
stay and suffer themselves to be beguiled. Society may be very wrong, 
but it is not going to lock itself up in separate cells, and let the thieves and 
counterfeiters and pirates and courtezans have the key. Its laws are 
wholesome and reasonable—its penalties are mild, and nothing in the letter 
or spirit of them can justify harshness or severity in their infliction. Those 
who violate them must expect to be punished; and to withdraw positive pain 
and suffering from punishment is to deprive the laws of their sanction, and 
thus virtually to bring them into contempt. Let us beware of this. 





—_—> 


No. 3.—By-laws of the Maryland Hospital, and Acts of Assembly 
relating thereto. Baltimore, 1848. 28 pp., Svo. 


This pamphlet contains the statutes, by-laws, &c., for regulating the 
Maryland Hospital. In 1839, thirty thousand dollars were appropriated by 
act of Assembly, to making such improvements in the establishment as 
should fit it for exclusive use as a Innatic asylum. And it was provided, 
that one half of the accommodations of the institution should be for pauper 
lunatics, the expense of whose keeping should not exceed $100 per annum. 
Provision was also made for assessing counties, to pay for the removal of their 
lunatic paupers, and for the determination of the question of insanity in the 
case of panpers, and also, in the case of persons charged with crime and 
pleading insanity. By a report of a visiting committee of the Tfouse of 
Delegates, made in February last, it appears that there were then 122 pa- 
tients under treatment, sixty of whom were paupers, and the rest private 
pay patients. The same committee reported, at the same time, under 
another order, that they visited the Maryland Penitentiary, where they 
found sixteen insane or idiotic persons in confinement, and three of whom 
required actual confinement, the rest being able at times to work. But 
what to do with them, tlhe committee could not tell, as the Hospital had 
as many as it could hold. The committee “state with regret, that some of 
the inmates of the Penitentiary have been convicted and sentenced when 


in a state of idiocv.” 


—_—_—___— 
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No. 4.—.Vemorial soliciting a State Hospital or the protection 
and cure of the Insane, submilted to the General Issembly of 
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are not strangers. It contains a fund of information respecting the forlorn 
and revolting condition of the insane poor of North Carolina, much of which 
has been obtained by her personal visit to, and inspection of the places 
of their abode. There are upwards of “one thousand insane epileptic and 
idiot creatures.” ‘A large proportion of them are found in or near private 
families—few by comparison, being sent to Northern or Southern State 
Hospitals, and yet fewer detained in prisons and poor-houses. Yet so many are 
in these last, and so melancholy their condition, that were the survey taken 
of these cases alone, no stronger argument would be needed to incite ener- 
getic measures for establishing an institution in North Carolina, adapted to 
their necessities, and to the wants of the continually recurring cases which 
each year swell the record of unalleviated, unmitigated miseries. It will 
scarcely be believed, (were not the testimony unimpeachable,) that such 
scenes of cruelty and suffering as this memorial presents, are tolerated in 
any Christian or civilized Jand. So it was said, when the torments of the 
insane in the gaols and poor-houses of our Northern States, were first re- 
vealed to public view. The greater wonder now is, that being revealed, 
any Christian or civilized community can delay from year to year to provide 
for their relief.” 

We understand that efficient measures have been adopted by the Le- 
gislature, to whom this memorial was addressed, to secure the erection of 
a State Hospital for the insane poor. We hope the “sunny south” will 
set a bright example of promptness and activity in carrying into eflect this 
benevolent provision; and that the effect will be to melt the people of the 
iron and coa] regions of the north, into a like tender and active sympathy 
for their suffering and insane poor. 





No. 5.—Moyamensing House of Industry. 


MoyAMeEnsinc is well known as an incorporated district, on the southern 
border of Philadelphia city (proper), and as having within its limits a full 
share of the poverty, wretchedness, and guilt of the county. The spirited 
efforts of a few persons have resulted (as the public journals inform us) in 
the erection of a plain brick edifice, sixty feet long, and four stories high, 
containing, (1.) a soup-house; (2.) a dispensary (each under a distinct 
organization, and with a separate board of managers); (3.) bathing apart- 
ments, with marble tubs for hot and cold water, with soap, towels, &c., &c. ; 
(4.) a steam boiler capable of heating 1500 gallons of water, and also, ot 
cooking soup for 1500 persons, and supplying heat and warmth to the whole 
house; (5.) a spacious workshop, where the inmates are employed in cut- 
ting and sewing rags—making mats, &c., &c.; and (6.) a school-room 


] 


large enough to accommodate 85 or 100 scholars. In the fourth story are 


ten separate sleeping-rooms, plainly furnished, well heated, and ventilated, 


and under a lock and key, which are reserved for the respectable poor who 
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oa 

have seen better days. Water and water-closets are also provided on every 
floor. Public ceremonies, appropriate to the opening of the institution, oc- 
curred on New Year’s day. 





-<ip- 


No. 6.—Pahilanthropic Institutions in New York. 


Late official documents inform us, that the number of patients in the 
State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, (December 1, 1848,) was 495, which is 
nearly its full complement. In the six years of its service, this asylum has 
received 2,014 patients, and discharged 814 of them cured. Who can es- 
timate the value of a public charity which effects such a relief of human 
suffering as this! 

In the Bloomingdale Asylum, which is under the charge of the officers of 
the City Hospital, the nutaber of patients, (Dec. 1,) was 120. 

In the Deafand Dumb Asylum, there were, (Dec. 11,) 223 patients, nearly 
200 of whom were beneficiaries of the state or city. 

In the Institution for the Blind, there were, (Dec. 6,)115 pupils; of whom 
108 were supported at the expense of the state of New York, and seven at 
the expense of New Jersey. A legislative grant, of $15,000, has lately been 
made for the erection of a building for the employment of blind persons 
who have acquired a trade, and only need oversight and direction to enable 
them to earn a living. 

The New York Hospital received between January 1, and November 30, 
1848, 3178 patients; of whom, 2155 were discharged, cured. 





-<Ep——- 


No. 7.—.Wassachusetts State Reform School. 


Tus institution, projected some two years since, and endowed at the 
outset with the munificent donation of $20,000, was opened with appropri- 
ate ceremonies on the 7th of December. It is located in the flourishing 
agricultural viliage of Westborough, about three miles north of the railroad 
route from Worcester to Boston, and is of course quite accessible from any 
part of the State. The farm contains about two hundred acres, and the 
institution is designed to accommodate three hundred inmates. T'wenty- 
three were received at once. 

The opening of the institution was attended with interesting services.— 
The Governor was present, and took part in the exercises, and an address 


was delivered by Judge Wasupurn. 


‘The orator’ (says a cotemporary journal) “sketched the various im- 
provements In criminal jurisprudence, from the time of Blackstone, when 
about 160 different offences were punished as capital, down to the present 
period, when the reformation and salvation of the offenders, especially of 
young culprits, are coming to be regarded with equal interest with the 


} . . $ 4° 
economy and security of the public. 
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“He alluded to the beauty and sublimity of wise laws, established by pub- 
lic consent—omnipotent in influence—yet so mild in operation as hardly to 
be perceived, till resisted—and, like judicious ,parental authority, designed 
to bless, reclaim, and save the disobedient. 

“The fate of the offending child, for eternity, might depend on the man- 
ner of punishing or restraining, whether in manifest love or unhallowed 
passion and vengeance. 

“ Here was an institution, he said, for offenders under sixteen, in a re- 
markably moral and healthy region—sequestered from the contaminations 
of rum, tobacco, theatres, oaths, impure air, rags, &c.—furnished with am- 
ple gardens, farms and workshops—surrounded with prospects well fitted to 
raise the mind to the beneficent Creator—and supplied with superintend- 
ents, men of wisdom and piety, who would habitually bring the very best 
appliances of knowledge, religion, industry and kindness ‘to bear on the 
heart. Such an institution, surely, every philanthropist, every wise citizen 
would bid ‘ God speed !” 

Gov. Briggs referred with appropriate and touching eloquence to the un- 
known gentleman whose munificence had led to the purchase of those 
grounds, and the erection of this crowning ornament of the State of Massa- 
chusetts; and the probable happy state of his heart, beating in unison with 
the eternal source of good, contrasted with that of the political aspirant, or 
the devotee of wealth clinging to perishing idols till separated by death. 

“He also stated some very remarkable circumstances connected with the 
recent establishment of an institution for similar objects in another state by 
a widow lady—who, in the face of obloquy and ridicule, rented a house, ad- 
vertised for juvenile delinquents, received eight or ten, aud enlisted the 
generous sympathies of the good to provide accommodations for eighty or 
ninety ; at the head of whom, in the capacity of a most intelligent steward, 
was one rescued by herself from prison, on his giving bail for his good be- 
haviour !” 





> 
No. 8.—Philadelphia House of Refuge for Coloured Juvenile 
Delinquents. 


Te corner-stone of this edifice was laid in July last, and good progress 
has been made towards its completion the past season. The exterior wall is 





nearly completed—one of the principal shops built, and the main buildings, 
for the accommodation of 300 subjects, (206 males and 94 females,) roofed, 
slated, and partially floored. If there is no delay in consequence of the 
narrowness of means, the institution can be open for the reception of the 


objects of its care in the course of the current year. It is scarcely to be 


supposed, that the execution of a project so deeply involving the interests of 


our community, can be suffered to linger a day from any such cause. 


No. 9.— Transactions of the Acting Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. 


A ‘ ° . - 
I'nts Committee meet regularly once a month, and receive reports from 


the standing committees appointed to visit the Eastern State Penitentiary 
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and the County Prison. Their reports embrace the number of persons re- 
ceived and discharged during the month, the general state of the prisoners, 
and any particular matter connected with the care, discipline, and 
economy of the institution. They sometimes bring to view cases requiring 
investigation, and instances are not unfrequent in which the prompt inter- 
position of the good offices of the Committee has been the means of relieving 
needless suffering and preventing much evil, 

Among the topics recently presented for inquiry and discussion, we may 
mention the following :—the condition of prison labour in the United States; 
the nature, extent, and results of moral and religious instruction in our 
prisons; the alleged infractions of the law of Pennsylvania, requiring exe- 
cutions to be private; the state of County prisons, and the best means of 
securing their re-construction on the separate principle; the organization of 
State and County societies for the advancement of prison improvement, 
&c., &c.-——~ 

At a meeting of the Society recently held, very interesting statements 
were made by Judge Krtiry and others, respecting the condition of several 
County prisons in Pennsylvania. They will probably be embodied at some 
future time ina general report on the subject, the materials of which it wil! 
require no little time and pains to collect. Much misapprehension prevails 
on this subject, and will continue to prevail until the attention of our legis- 
lators and judges can be more generally awakened to itsimportance. They 
do not at present know how large a portion of the bad men, whom their acts 
condemn to prison, are made still worse; nor do they always realize how 
much faster and freer a rogue runs to injure the community than a con- 
stable runs to protect it and catch him. 

At the last meeting of the Committee the draft of a report of the doings 
of the year was presented. It furnishes a synopsis of the labours of the 
various sub-committees, and shows the extent and variety of the claims 
which our prisons make upon the attention and kind offices of those who are 
willing to labour for their improvement. 


No. 10.—Hducation of Idiots. 


To M. Ferrus belongs the honour of being the first in France to direct his 
attention specially to idiots, with a view of conferring on them some of 
the benefits of education. It was in 1828 that he organized a school at 
Bicetre for the idiotic children, and adults also, who exhibited any germs 
of intellect. He succeeded in imparting to them habits of order and of la- 
bour, and some knowledge of reading, writing, and accounts: he engaged 
them also in gymnastic exercises, and in this way kept them constantly 
under the eyes of the local administration. 

In 1830, M. Voisin published an essay on this class of unfortunate beings, 
and asked for them the benefits of a special education. In 1831, M. Falret, 
at Salpetricre, 
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(the nospital and infirmary for insane females,) had estab- 
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lished an elementary school, consisting of eighty idiotic, chronically insane 
or imbecile persons, taken out of a collection of four hundred suffering under 
mental derangement. Somewhat later, this gentleman organized a schoo] 
for those affected with insanity in its acute form, composed of about eighty 
scholars, selected from two hundred insane persons. In both instances his 
efforts were successful. 

In 1839, MM. Voisin and Leuret, when entering on the duties of their 
office at the Bicetre, organized. on rather a large scale, a system of instruc- 
tion and education adapted to their unfortunate patients. Anterior to this 
period, or in 1833, M. Voisin had arranged a separate service for idiotic 
children at the Hispice of the Rue du Sevres, and in 1834 formed a pri- 
vate establishment for these persons. Advantageous mention is made of 
the labours of M. Seguin in this field of benev olent efforts.* 

M. Voisin’s establishment, situated within a quarter of an hour’s drive 
from Paris, is particularly destined, as M. Mare describes it, for those chil- 
dren who, in boarding-schools and colleges, either by their natural or acquired 
peculiarities, evade or are abstracted from the influence of ordinary methods, 

calculated for the common, every-day dispositions of those who are se nt 
there for instruction. The children who, in M. Voisin’s opinion, require an 
orthophrenic treatment, may be divided into four principal classes : 


1. In the first class are included those children born with poverty of 


mind, that is, with a corebral organization below that of the ordinary stand- 
ard of the species. In the second class are found ce! hildren, born like 
nearly all others, i comme tout le monde,) possessing an average organl- 
zation, but to whom an illy-directed primary education has imparted a 
vicious direction. 3%. The third class comprises children born after an ex- 
traordinary standard, (nés extraordinairement.) Fashioned by nature in 
the grandest proportions, they form either great men or great criminals, 
according as the concurrence of circums stances is favourable or unfavourable, 
under which the earlier years of their life are passed. Finally, the fourth 
class is composed of all those children who, born of insane parents, are 
from birth predisposed to insanity or some other affection of the nervous 
system.t 


Schools for the education of this class of unfortunates are now established 
in Prussia, Hamburgh, Switzerland, and Great Britain, with results delightful 
tuevery humane mind. In South Boston, Massachusetts, a school has recently 
been begun under the care of Dr. Howe, in which several idiots are taught 
by Mr. J. B. Richards. We must express our hope thet Pennsylvania, 
seldom backwards in devising and carrying into operation measures for the 
relief of suffering in all its forms, will soon have her schools for the educa- 
tion of idiots. ‘To raise our fellow creatures from mere animality, brutifi- 
cation in fact, to the manifestation and exercise of intellect and moral sense, 


and to open their once dimmed faculties to a perception of the beauties of 


nature and their relations to the world around them, is indeed a noble, a 
heavenly office. 





’ hel interesting details of the plans suc cessfully carried out at the Bicetre, for 
the physical and intellectual educati: : of idiots, the reader is referred to different 
numbers of Chambers’ Journal, and to Littell” s Living Age, for 1847 and 184 


1 Bulletin of Medical Science. 1848. By John Bell, M.D. 
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REPORT OF THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


No. 11.—The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 1848. pp. 48. 


ALTHOUGH the report for 1848 will soon be forthcoming, we cannot re- 
frain from a pleasurable exercise of our editorial duties in noticing that for 
1847-8, the title of which we have just given. The inspectors, after refer- 
ring to the apparent unanswerable arguments which have so frequently 
been employed in defence of the separate system, add ‘the expression of 
their unanimous belief in its superiority over all the systems of penitentiary 
punishment.” Seasonable suggestious are made on the duration of the im- 
prisonment; the official experience of the Board of Inspectors being, that 
a sentence for too long a period is as objectionable as one too short. The 
policy of discriminating between felonies and statutory misdemeanors, and 
their punishment, is deemed worthy of the consideration of the legislature. 
A tabular statement of the offences and terms of sentence of prisoners in 
the Eastern State Penitentiary, in 1847, is next presented. We wish that 
we had room for its introduction in our present number; as. well as for 
that of another table of the deaths in the prison for a period of six years, 
or from 1842 to 1847, both inclusive. 


“Tt is cause for congratulation that, during the year, 14 more prisoners 
have been discharged than received, although 7 7 more were recelv ed during 
the past year than in the year 1846. It will be observed that only 124 
prisoners were sent to the Penitentiary, from all the counties composing 
the Eastern District, the population of which is about one million,—a fact 
which speaks loudly in favour of the moral and intellectual condition of the 
people of the State. 

“By the accompanying table of re-convictions, it will be found that, 
during the past year, there were only 5 second convictions; 2 third con- 
victions; and | fourth conviction—out of an aggregate of 124 prisoners.” 


r . * ” . . . ° 
Touching the reform of prisoners, we learn that, “ within the last nine 
years, 136 hari have been discharged, who gave every reason to believe 


' } he Ler. . a 
that they intended to Jead correct lives; and that the influence of their im- 


prisonment has been salutary. Of these, information has been received 


from 84, showing that they have been able to resist temptation, and live 


roa hr , oo . : 99 
honestly and usefully to themselves and to society. 


From 54 no information 
has been received; but as they have been out of prison from 3 to 8 years, 
the inference is in favour of their doing well. 

The Board desire to call the attention of the Legislature to the propriety 
of increasing the amount of the appropriation for discharged prisoners, who 
come from other counties than Philadelphia. 

“The administration of the discipline of the Penitentiary devolves on 

he Warden, Physician, Clerk, Moral Instructor, Matron, fifteen Overseers, 
and three Watchmen.” 


Since the date of the last report, W. A. Porter, Esq., has been appointed 
s 4 
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one of the Inspectors, in the place of General Robert Patterson. The 
Board now consist of Matthew L. Bevan, Thomas Bradford, John Bacon, 
Richard Vaux, and William A. Porter, Esqs. 

The Report of the Warden contains an account of the cost of materials, 
and products of labour in the prison; a table of the places of birth of the 
124 prisoners received during the year; the crimes of which they were 
convicted; their state of education; domestic relations; ages; habits; and 
colour; together with the re-convictions; duration of their sentences, and their 
occupations. We find, also, statements of the number of prisoners received 
since the admission of the first prisoner, October (10th Month,) 25th, 1829, 
tothe present time; and their ages by decades. About one half, or 1189 
of the entire number, or 2300, were between 20 and 30 years of age. 
Then follows a specification of the crimes, and the places of nativity of the 
prisoners during the whole period. 

Dr. Given, the resident physician of the Eastern State Penitentiary, has 
given additional value to his Report, by a series of tables of the state of 
health, the infirmities, diseases, and fatal cases among the inmates of the 
cells; with a specification of, respectively, the whites and the coloured 
prisoners. We observe, also, a separate table of the cases of insanity that 
have occurred during the year 1847, in the prison. The mortality was less 
than any previous year since 1842. Dr. Given expresses his belief ‘that 
without, in the slightest degree, encroaching on either the letter or the 


? 


spirit of the discipline we employ, it is within the power of hygiene per- 
manently to reduce our mortality to a standard even lower.” The means 
for this purpose are, architectural changes, and modifications of discipline. 

Dr. Given’s remarks on the necessity of a mutual understanding among 
the medical officers of penal institutions, as to what constitutes insanity, are 
called for by the discrepancies existing on this point. He reiterates his 
former opinion, that there is little chance for prisoners who become insane, 
being restored to reason while subjected to the discipline of a penitentiary. 
He invokes, through the Board of Inspectors, the action of the Legislature, 
(as the Board had done in their report,) in favour of a State Lunatic Asylum. 
The measure now in progress, will, we hope, before long, gratify the friends 
of humanity in this respect. 

On the subject of hereditary transmission, Dr. Given makes the following 
remarks : 

“Pursuing my inquiries respecting the existence of insanity in the fa- 
milies of the prisoners admitted during the year, I find that twenty have 
had relations victims of that disease, bearing the following degrees of con- 
sanguinity :—parents, 3; grand-parents, 1; brothers and sisters 4; uncles 
and aunts, 8; cousins, 4.” 


A proper and humane suggestion is made respecting the sentences of 


coloured prisoners being for a shorter period than at present, on account of 


their less ability to bear confinement than the whites, without great deteri- 


oration of their health. Modifications might also, Dr. Given believes, be 


made according to the different domestic and social ties of the prisoner. 
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We learn from the Report of the Moral Instructor, that during the year, 
the number of religious exercises has been two hundred and seventy-four, 
These, distributed through six corridors, average forty-six to each. In 
those containing the greatest number of prisoners, there have been ser- 
vices equal io the number of Sabbaths in the year. 


“The usual amount of instruction by visitation has been given. The 
number of visits, regular and occasional, is three thousand two hundred and 
eighty. About 30,000 pages of tracts have been distributed, containing a 
variety of useful and enlightening matter. 

** Additions to the library of the Prison Discipline Society are constantly 
being made—more than sufficient to repair the losses by books worn cut. 
Some ofa valuable kind have been added to the Bacon Library. The number 
now in circulation is equal to sixteen hundred volumes. In addition to 
these, there are nearly a thousand books of elementary instruction in con- 
stant use among the prisoners. No Bibles have been obtained from the 
City Bible Society, the supply being adequate to our wants; but eight 
— of large print for the use of the aged have been furnished by the 

arden.” 





No. 12.—Penitent Female Asylums in Philadelphia. 


Among the efforts in Philadelphia for degraded and fallen women, we 
may mention, 

1. The Magdalen Society—which has been established nearly fifty 
years, and has had under its care 850 females, nearly 300 of whom have 
been, to all human appearance, radically reformed. ‘The number of in- 
mates at the date of the report for 1347 was twenty-three, and there were 
admitted during the year 1847-8, thirty-one—making fifty-four inmates in 
the course of the year. Of these eleven were dismissed at their own re- 
quest; alike number were discharged for insubordination ; five were re- 
stored to friends; and nine were supplied with places as domestics in respec- 
table families; thirteen only were in the asylum at the date of the last report, 
though ample and comfortable accommodations are provided for many more. 
It is to be hoped, that while so many thousands need the advantages of 
such an asylum, its vacant apartments will not long remain unoccupied. 
As a means of increasing the usefulness of the institution, the Managers 
propose to employ a suitable person to visit the abodes of these wretched 
sufferers, and at least acquaint them with the existence of a refuge, and 
with the weleome which would meet them at its door. 

2. The Rosine Association—was organized in the spring of 1847, and 
opened their house for the reception of inmates in the ensuing October. 
Among the earliest measures of the Managers of this charity was, the appoint- 
ment of a committee to visit the houses where the unhappy objects of their 


sympathy abide. Their visits were generally received with kindness and re- 


spect; and they report, as the result of their observations, that ignorance and 
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the want of proper moral and religious culture and wholesome restraints, have 
been the fruitful cause of the demoralization of the young, while to those 
more advanced in life have been added the low price paid for women’s la- 
bour, and the general prevalence of corrupting and debasing influences in 
some localities of our city. They speak of having “ visited, in one square, 
thirteen houses—in another neighbourhood, nine houses in half a square, 
and within a short distance, in a block of one quarter of a square, fourteen 
houses,—in all of which young, unfortunate, and degraded females reside ; 
and in most of them the bottle, with its poisonons draught, is the daily com- 
panion, sinking them lower and lower, by increasing their debasing habits, 
till their short and sad career is closed in the almshouse or in the prison.” 

Upwards of three hundred persons were reported as members of the So- 
ciety in April Jast, and twenty-five persons had been received under its care 
previous to October 7th, of whom fifteen remained in the house at the date 
of the last semi-annual report. Four evenings of the week are devoted to 
the instruction cf the inmates in useful learning, and fourteen of the forty 
women received into the house did not know how to read when admitted. 
The annual expenses of the house are estimated at $1600. The managers 
have received some women “ who had been inebriates,” but have not been 
in habits of licentiousness, and also * young girls, who were in imminent 
danger of being drawn into a course of vice.” The mingling of the three 
classes, here mentioned, must be attended with hazard, which, we think, 
should not be incurred without stern necessity. 

The semi-annual report of the Managers contains an interesting account of 
a visit paid by one of their number to similar institutions in other cities, which 
gives a sad picture of female guilt and degradation. 





No. 13.— Report on the Infant Industrial Schools of Tuscany. 
sy Signor Enrico Mayer, of Milan. 


(Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, 
Aug. 21st, 1843." | 


Te first infant schools, or, as they are there called, asy lums, established 
in Tuscany, were opened simultaneously in Leghorn and Pisa in 1333. A 
third won soon after opened in Florence, and the example then was gene- 
rally followed. They are supported wholly by volur ntary contributions, and 
conseque ntly their increase soon reached its furthest limit. There are now 
twenty of those infant schools, with 2000 children. The annual expendi- 
ture comes to about 1/2 sterling a child, house rent, servants’ wages, 
teachers’ sa lary, and soup, being all included. ‘Lhe management of these 
chools generally rests with committees of ladies, who take by turn the duty 
of inspec tion ° the remarks written in the inspectors’ book become the subject 
of deliberation at the monthly meeting of the committee. The infant 
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schools of Tuscany are intended for the poor, and are entirely gratuitous. 
They are generally divided into two classes, having each a separate room, — 
and a separate mistress. he first class contains children from eighteen 
months or two years to four or five years old. The second class contains 
children from four or five to seven or eight. A play -ground is attached to 
every asylum, and the children perform easy gymnastic exercises, which, 
however, do not interfere with their own choice of amusements. The intro- 
duction of manual works in the infant asylums in Italy, constitutes one of 
the chief differences between them and similar institutions in France or 
England, and experiments are now making to continue the habits cf early 
industry t thus acquired, by procuring some work in the primary schools. A 
committee of tradesmen and artisans forms part of the society for infant 
schools at Florence, and they are to provide the children with some easy 
work, and facilitate afterwards their being employed in the exercise of dif: 
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ab Kee ferent arts and trades. Linear drawing and the rudiments of geometry and 
rhs Lf} mechanics are taught in the superior classes, but confining the instruction 
i or, to that which can be of use in the exercise of every mechanical profession, 
ify nel Without having any one particularly in view. It is anxiously desired that 
¥ the manual work of the children should be of a nature to be carried on in- 


ri : dividually, so that the social element of family life should continue undis- 
: turbed among the mM, and the infant population should be preserved as long 
as possible from the infection of factories. Instruction is much less than 
education the object of these infant asylums; these are made as much as 


s | possible conducive to moral training, and this by the most simple and 
; gentle means of a maternal guidance. In the school room the children pass 


through a series of exercises calculated to develope their mental and bodily 
faculties without tiring them. They are never kept sitting for more than 
a quarter of an hour ata time. The religious instruction of the children is 
directed by the curate of the parish in which the asylum is established. 
The mistresses of the asylums keep a journal, in which the moral history 
of the institution may be said to be contained, and from which a nurhber of 
interesting facts have been extracted, elucidating the workings of human 
intelligence and human affection at an age which has not, until now, been 
sufficiently studied by the moral philosopher. Though the Tuscan infant 
asylums are of so recent a date, yet their effects are already, and ina re- 
markable degree, perceptible. The improvement in the he: ith of the chil- 
dren received in the Tuscan asylums, is a most striking fact. The study 
of this fact on the part of our medical committees has led to most important 
observations, not only with respect to the infants themselves, but omtenaet 
to their families, and indeed to the whole of the poor population of ou 

towns, and to the various districts of the towns themselves. ‘The cases of 
death in our asylums is between 2 and ° dw cent., whilst the general mor- 


tality of clul lren between two and six is in F boséink 16 per cent. The 
same results have been observed in Lom! iby, where infant asylums are 
more numerous than in Tuscany. A thorough reform of every system of 


education, going through every species of schools, will be ne cessary, in or- 

der to put them on a par with the high educational character of our infant 
schools. The moral results, likewise, are not confined to the infants them- 

selves, but are extended to their families. A great proportion of the chil- 
dren received at the infant asylums in Florence are foynd tocome from the 
Foundling vee indeed, out of 600 children, four hundred be long to 
that class. They yare children whose parents were forced by extreme des- 
titution to abandon the ‘mj; but as soon as our infant asylums were known to 
exist, parental affection resumed its rights in the hearts of those hundreds 
of parents, and a dishonouring brand was wiped away from the head of 
those hundreds of children, who found again the joy of their family, and 
were restored to their name and their civil condition. In the three years 
anterior to the opening of the infant asylums, the average number of f chil- 
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dren taken out of the Forndling Hospital was 176; but in 1833, when the 
asylums were first established, the number withdrawn was 214, and in 
1837 it increased to 404! Few facts more pregnant than this with import- 
ant consequences have ever been brought to light in the moral statistics of 
any conntry. 





No. 15.—Pennsylvania Asylum for the Insane. 


Though we deeply regret the long delay which has vccurred in providing 
an institution for the insane poor, which public sentiment throughout the 
State long ago demanded, we are pleased to see that the good work is in 
progress. We wish those who have the power to delay or to make haste, 
could have a glimpse, now and then, of some one of the many wretched 
creatures that are suffering untold agonies for want of the very treatment 
which such an institution provides, and we might hope their sympathies 
might be su ficiently worked upon to quicken their motions, and hasten to 
complete what we so long and so shamefully neglected to begin. The fol- 
lowing passage from the Jate message of Governor Johnson to the Legisla- 
ture, will show the state and prospects of the work: 


“The attention of the Legislature having been called to the neglected 
and suffesing condition of the insane poor of the State, an act was passed on 
the 14th day of April, 1845, providing for the establishment of an asylum 
for this unfortunate class of our indigent population, to be located within 
ten miles of the seat of government. ‘J‘he commissioners named in this act, 
vith funds contributed for the purpose by humane and benevolent citizens 


of Harrisburg, aided by a liberal appropriation made from the treasury of 


Dauphin county, purchased a farm of about one — and thirty acres, 
eligibly situated within a mile and a half of the State Capitol. In January, 
1846, these commissioners made a re port to the Legislature, in which they 
stated, that on a critical examination ‘of the aforesaid act, such defects were 
apparent, that they did not conceive themselves justified in proceeding with 
the building, or in making any expenditure of the sum appropriated by the 
State towards its erection, until some modification should be made in the 
law under which they were acting. To remedy these defects, a supple- 
mentary act was passed on the 11th day of April, 1848, upon which the 
commissioners forthwith adopted measures for the commencement of the 
work, A plan for the pro posed building was adopted, and a contract was 
made with an experienced architect and builder for its construction, A 


consider rable pert on of the materials, as Tam informed, has been provided ; 


the excavation of the cellars and foundation has been made; the laying 
the stone masonry commenced, and the hydraulic apparatus for 4, 
Water to the building nearly completed. Of the appropriation made on ac- 
count of this building, a warrant has been drawn for $5,000, of which onl 
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$2,726 05 has been expended. It is hoped and believed that the work v 
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48 COLERIDGE ON DRUNKENNESS. 


No. 2.—Mre. Justice Coteripcer on Drunkenness. 


Durine a recent gaol delivery for Yorkshire, (as the North 
British Mail states,) two young men were convicted of a high- 
way robbery. They received excellent characters from seve- 
ral witnesses, and on the night of the robbery it appeared that 
they, as also the prosecutor, were in a state of intoxication. 
The jury found them both guilty, but recommended them both 
to mercy on account of their previous good character, and be- 

cause they, as well as the prosecutor, were all drunk at the 
time! His lordship, addressing the prisoners, said :—* The 
jury on account of your previous good characters, and because 
all the parties were drunk at the time, have recommended you 
to mercy. I must say that the first ground is an exceedingly 
good one; but, I think, if the jury had considered the mischief 
and oeieee that results in this county, as well as in every other 
part of England, from the use of liquor in excess, they would 
hardly have considered that that is any extenuation of your 
offence. True, you would not, perhaps, have committed this 
offence if you had not been in liquor; but if a man will com- 
mit crime when drunk, he should take care not to get drunk. [ 
venture to say, that in much more than half the oflences which 
have been brought before these assizes, liquor has had some: 
thing to do. Liquor has cither been the temptation before hand 
to robber y to get something to purchase it, or it is the provo- 
cation under the influence of liquor that causes them to quarrel, 

and perhaps commit murder; or it is liquor upen which the 
fruits that have been obtained by robbery are generally spent: 
and it seems to me that, but for the cases where offences are 
brought on by the excessive use of intoxicating liquors, the 
courts of justice might be nearly shut up. I am sure that a 
creat deal more than half the time of criminal courts is taken 
up in consequence of offences which have something to do 
with liquor. The first recommendation of the jury I shall take 
into consideration, but the second I cannot. The laws of this 
country do not allow drunkenness to be either a justification or 
extenuation for any offence. ‘The old law said that if a man 
killed another when drunk, he should be hung when sober. It 
must not be for a moment heard that intoxication is to be any 
thing like an excuse for crime.” 
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ty? The next and succeeding numbers of this Journal, may be expected 
ctually, on the first days of Apri, July, and October, and will be de- 
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‘od to subscribers as heretofore. 
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